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CALLED  TO  BE  GOOD  CITIZENS 


A  MATTER  OF  TREASON 
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THE  WHITE  HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


America  is  a  nation  that  thrives  on  diver- 
sity.    But  we  are  blessed  with  a  unity  that 
has  been  the  cornerstone  of  our  greatness. 
And  nothing  has  contributed  more  to  that 
unity  than  our  common  faith  in  God. 

It  is  this  faith  that  sustains  our  leaders  in 
their  most  trying  hours.     It  is  this  faith 
which  strengthens  the  men  and  women  of 
our  Armed  Forces  as  they  defend  the  free- 
dom we  hold  so  dear. 

It  is  this  faith,   the  faith  of  our  fathers  and 
the  building  block  of  our  destiny,   which 
brings  us  together  in  this  nation  and  which, 
we  trust,   may  help  bring  us  together  in  the 
world. 
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Back  to  Vietnam  with  Open  Heart 

After  reading  the  story  "Rosie"  in  your  February,  1969  issue,  I  felt  deeply 
touched  by  the  thought  expressed  by  Chaplain  Brown  .  .  .  While  in  Vietnam  I  too 
found  the  Chaplain  and  Christ.  There  were  Rosie' s  in  every  village  who  would  come 
to  me  as  she  did  to  him,  and  many  children  as  well .  .  . 

I  hope  someday  to  return  to  Vietnam  not  with  a  weapon  but  with  an  open  heart 
to  a  free  people  .  .  .  Yes,  someday  it  will  be  free  and  all  the  children  will  have  grown 
up  just  like  Rosie.  Some  won't  unless  we  have  the  confidence  to  help  the  war  to  end 
and  through  Christ  a  new  country  will  be  born  in  Vietnam,  if  everyone  finds  Christ 
like  I  have. 

Enclosed  find  $5.00  for  a  subscription  and  for  2/3  of  one  for  someone  unable  to 
afford  to  purchase  one. 

— PFC  Thomas  H.  Mullenix,  U.S.  67  184  558, 

W.  D.  609  U.W.,  Fitzsimmons  Gen  Hosp,  Denver,  Colo.  80240 

Favorable  Response 

The  men  of  the  504th  Military  Police  Battalion  (A)  have  expressed  a  most 
favorable  response  to  your  fine  magazine.  Keep  up  the  good  work! 
— Ch  (CPT)  James  C.  Berbiglia,  HHD,  504th  Mil.  Police  Bn  (A), 
APO  San  Francisco  96308 
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APOLLO  8  EARTH  VIEW.  Both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  are  visible. 
This  view  was  taken  after  translunar  insertion. 


Kia,  (pulpit  UJadu  JthsL  WIddil 


By  Charles  Ludwig 


FRANK  Borman  never  felt 
called  to  be  anything  higher 
in  his  church  than  a  lay  reader. 
He  was  certain  that  God  had  called 
him  to  be  a  helper,  not  a  full-time 
minister.  With  this  end  in  view, 
he  studied  hard;  and  when  he  was 


finally  licensed  for  the  position  by 
the  bishop,  he  determined  to  do  his 
part  faithfully. 

But  as  it  turned  out,  his  small 
corner  was  the  highest  pulpit  ever 
used — the  moon;  and  he  became 
the  leading  factor  in  arranging  the 


ASTRONAUT  FRANK  BORMAN,  COMMANDER  OF  APOLLO  8.  Here 
he  is  suited  up  for  water  egress  training  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 


world's  most  widely -heard  Christian 
service. 

Borman,  like  Christopher  Colum- 
bus, will  never  be  forgotten.  The 
Lord  provided  him  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  witness,  and  he  used  it 
most  effectively. 

The  entire  Christian  world  is 
indebted  to  him! 

As  Frank  stepped  into  Apollo  8, 
perched  like  an  egg  on  top  of  363- 
foot -high   Saturn  V,   he  knew  that 


his  probable  destination  was  the 
moon.  He  was  intellectually  and 
emotionally  prepared  for  the  long 
journey.  Months  of  constant  prac- 
tice had  pushed  every  duty  into  the 
very  texture  of  his  being.  But 
nagging  in  his  mind  was  the 
memory  that  he  was  supposed  to 
help  serve  communion  on  Christ- 
mas Eve  at  the  family  church  in 
Seabrook,  Texas.  If  everything 
went  according  to  plan,  this  would 


be  impossible,  for  during  the  ser- 
vice he  was  scheduled  to  be  240,000 
miles  away  in  lunar  orbit! 

Soon  the  voice  of  Apollo/Saturn 
Launch  Control  came  into  the 
spacecraft:  "All  aspects  of  the 
mission  are  still  GO;  weather  is 
satisfactory,  the  various  tracking 
elements  are  all  GO  at  this  time. 
T-l  hour,  28  minutes  and  20  sec- 
onds and  counting.  .  .  ." 

Millions  of  eyes  were  on  TV 
screens.  Everywhere  anxious  people 
were  hoping,  praying.  Inside  the 
capsule,  Borman  and  the  two  other 
crew  members:  Jim  Lovell  and  Bill 
Anders  were  busy  with  their  con- 
trols. No  one  will  know  their  private 
thoughts  on  that  occasion. 

But  Borman  must  have  had  some 
anxious  moments.  He  was  the  first 
man  to  board  the  Apollo  capsule 
that  had  burned  out  in  January, 
1967.  The  dead  crew,  trapped  in 
their  seats,  formed  an  impression 
he  could  never  forget.  He  was  also 
on  the  investigating  team  that 
sifted  the  evidence  connected  with 
the  disaster.  And  for  a  long  time 
confidence  in  the  Apollo  system 
was  nearly  zero. 

More  than  most,  he  realized 
there  were  ten  thousand  things 
that  could  ruin  their  plans.  A 
faulty  tube;  a  broken  wire;  a  mal- 
functioning instrument;  or  a  hu- 
man error  could  bring  instant 
death.  He  thought  of  his  family. 


COLONEL  Frank  Borman  was 
born  on  March  14,  1928,  in 
Gary,  Indiana.  But  later  the  family 
moved  to  Tucson,  Arizona.  He  was 


graduated  from  West  Point  with  a 
BS  in  1950;  and  received  an  MS 
from  the  California  Institute  of 
Technology  in  Pasadena  seven 
years  later. 

He  is  married  to  the  former  Susan 
Bugbee  of  Tucson.  They  have  two 
sons:  Fredrick  and  Edwin. 

Frank  knew  they  were  watching, 
were  concerned,  and  were  praying. 

Soon  the  moment  of  truth  was 
upon  him.  The  long  countdown  had 
started.  Now  it  was  nearing  the 
point  of  no  return.  "We  just  passed 
the  25-second  mark  in  the  count," 
said  the  voice.  "20  seconds,  all 
aspects  are  still  GO  at  this  time. 
T-15,  14,  13,  12,  11  .  .  .  the  engines 
are  on.  4,  3,  2,  1,  0,  we  have  commit; 
we  have  lift-off — lift-off  at  7:51  a.m. 
eastern  standard  time.  We  have 
cleared  the  tower.  .  .  ." 

"A  mile  and  6/10 s  into  the  mis- 
sion and  Frank  Borman  has  con- 
firmed ..." 

They  were  on  their  way! 

When  the  spacecraft  was  120,623 
nautical  miles  from  earth,  the  crew 
prepared  to  send  down  some  pic- 
tures of  what  they  were  seeing. 
Soon  the  world  was  listening  to 
Frank.  "We  are  rolling  around  to 
get  a  good  view  of  the  earth.  .  .  . 
Jim  Lovell  is  down  in  the  lower 
equipment  bay  preparing  lunch. 
Bill  is  holding  the  camera  for  us. 
.  .  .  Now  we  are  coming  on  the 
view  that  we  really  want  you  to 
see.  ...  I  certainly  wish  we  could 
show  you  the  earth.  It  is  a  beauti- 
ful, beautiful  view  with  predomi- 
nantly blue  background  and  .  .  . 
huge  covers  of  white  clouds,  partic- 
ularly   one   very    strong   vortex   up 
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near  the  terminator.  It  is  very, 
very  beautiful." 

As  the  spacecraft  soared  higher 
and  higher  the  men  were  kept  busy 
at  their  controls.  Special  data  had 
to  be  recorded  and  sent  back  to 
earth,  and  permission  had  to  be 
received  from  NASA  for  various 
adjustments. 

A  crisis  occurred  as  they  neared 
moon  orbit.  It  seems  quite  a  bit 
of  fuel  had  spilled  from  the  third 
stage  of  the  rocket — the  S-4B.  This 
fuel  had  turned  instantly  into  ice 
particles  and  they  gleamed  like 
a  thick  cluster  of  stars.  Navigator 
Jim  Lovell  was  supposed  to  get 
their  bearings  from  a  star.  Now  he 
found  it  difficult  to  recognize  one. 
The  false  and  true  were  twisted 
together  like  so  many  Christmas 
lights. 

He  used  his  best  judgment  and 
prayed.  Soon,  the  new  burn  was 
thrusting  closer  and  closer  to  the 
moon.  Their  anxiety  increased.  A 
small  miscalculation  could  send 
them  into  an  odd  orbit — one  from 
which  they  could  never  return! 
Thoughts  of  such  a  disaster  were 
terrifying. 

Borman's  mind,  like  those  of  his 
companions,  kept  scooting  back 
to  planet  earth.  His  family  was 
ever  in  his  thoughts.  It  being 
Christmas  Eve,  they  were  especially 
close  to  him.  He  remembered  again 
that  it  was  his  turn  to  help  serve 
communion  at  his  church.  Christ- 
mas Eve  communion  was  one  of 
the  most  important  events  at  St. 
Christopher's.  He  knew  the  pastor 
would  understand  his  absence. 
Nevertheless.  .  .  . 
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Soon  they  were  in  lunar  orbit. 
"What  does  the  ol'  moon  look  like 
from  60  miles?"  asked  NASA. 

It  was  now  a  little  more  than 
sixty-nine  hours  since  lift-off.  The 
immediate  answer — one  the  world 
has  wanted  to  know  since  Adam 
and  Eve  took  their  first  stroll  in 
the  moonlit  Garden — came  at  once. 
"The  moon  is  essentially  gray,  no 
color.  Looks  like  plaster  of  paris 
....  We  can  see  quite  a  bit  of  de- 
tail. The  Sea  of  Fertility  doesn't 
stand  out  as  well  here  as  it  does 
back  on  earth.  .  .  .  The  craters 
are  all  rounded  off.  There's  quite 
a  few  of  'em,  some  of  them  are 
newer.  .  .  .  Langrenus  is  quite  a 
huge  crater.  It's  got  a  central  cone 
to  it.  The  walls  of  the  crater  are 
terraced,  about  six  or  seven  differ- 
ent terraces  on  the  way  down." 

At  the  time  of  a  spare  moment, 
Borman  asked  permission  to  broad- 
cast a  prayer.  Perhaps  this  would 
be  a  worthy  substitute  for  his 
presence  at  the  communion  service. 
When  NASA  agreed,  he  prayed 
solemnly  into  the  microphone: 


This  is  to  Rod  Rose  and  the  people 
at  St.  Christopher's,  actually  to 
people  everywhere.  Give  us,  0  God, 
the  vision  which  can  see  thy  love 
in  the  world  in  spite  of  human  fail- 
ure. Give  us  the  faith,  the  trust,  the 
goodness  in  spite  of  our  ignorance 
and  weakness.  Give  us  the  knowledge 
that  we  may  continue  to  pray  with 
understanding  hearts,  and  show  us 
what  each  of  us  can  do  to  set  forth 
the  coming  of  the  day  of  universal 
peace.  Amen. 

Before   starting  on  their  journey 


APOLLO  8  VIEW  OF  S-IVB.  Photo  taken  from  the  Apollo  8  looking 
back  at  the  Saturn  V  third  (S-IVB)  stage  from  which  the  spacecraft 
had  just  separated  following  translunar  injection. 


home,  the  crew  discussed  the  type 
of  message  they  should  broadcast 
to  the  whole  world — a  colorful  ball 
some  240,000  miles  away.  Since  it 
was  the  Chistmas  season,  they 
considered  reading  about  the  birth 
of  Christ.  Finally,  however,  it  was 
agreed  that  Bill  Anders,  a  Roman 
Catholic,  should  read  the  story  of 
creation  as  found  in  the  first  chap- 
ter of  the  Book  of  Genesis. 

Sometime  before  Apollo  8  was 
launched,  some  Gideons  met  in 
Pasadena  to  discuss  their  latest 
plans  for  Bible  distribution.  Soon 
the  conversation  turned  to  the 
moon  probe.  Would  it  not  be  won- 
derful if  some  Bibles  could  go  up 
on  Apollo  8! 

Mr.  Bass  Redd,  chief  of  the  flight 
technical  branch  of  the  Manned 
Spacecraft  Center,  promised  to  do 


what  he  could.  The  men  urged  him 
to  do  everything  possible,  and  took 
a  firm  stand  on  Jeremiah  33:3.  "Call 
upon  me,  and  I  will  answer  thee, 
and  show  thee  great  and  mighty 
things,  which  thou  knowest  not." 

When  Redd  met  Borman  the  next 
time,  he  asked,  "Do  you  have  a  copy 
of  God's  Word  aboard?" 

"No,"  replied  the  astronaut,  "and 
I  am  glad  you  reminded  me." 

The  Gideons  then  presented  the 
Apollo  8  crew  with  three  New  Testa- 
ments, safely  wrapped  with  non- 
combustible  coverings. 

That  Christmas  Eve,  as  the 
world  listened,  Bill  Anders  read 
the  story  of  Creation  from  Bor- 
man's  Bible.  It  was  such  a  solemn 
occasion,  no  one  will  ever  forget  it! 

Way  up  there  the  universe  looks 
much    the    same    as    it    does    from 


earth.  The  main  difference  is  the 
view  of  the  earth  and  earthshine. 
One  of  the  Russian  astronauts, 
peering  into  space  from  a  much 
lower  altitude,  sneered  that  he  had 
not  seen  God.  But  the  men  in 
Apollo  8  were  very  conscious  of 
Him. 

Their  magnificent  view  of  His 
creation,  reminded  them  of  some 
lines  sent  to  Jim  Lovell  by  a  former 
teacher,  Miss  Clarke.  These  lines 
were  written  by  a  Canadian  flyer 
in  World  War  II.  "I've  trod  the 
high  untrespassed  sanctity  of 
space,   put  out  my  hand,  and  felt 


the  face  of  God.  .  .  ." 

Frank  Borman's  prayer  and  the 
terse  words  from  the  King  James 
Bible  provided  the  widest  heard 
Christmas  service  ever  conducted. 

As  the  ancients  prayed  to  the 
moon,  no  one  dreamed  that  some- 
day the  moon  would  become  a  pul- 
pit. But  then,  no  one  has  ever  really 
conceived  the  greatness  of  God,  nor 
the  plans  and  possibilities  he  has 
provided  for  his  children! 

Perhaps  someday  we'll  have 
another  message  from  an  even  more 
distant  pulpit.  Maybe  from  Mars! 
Who  knows?  H  fe 


SALUTE  TO  GENERAL  EISENHOWER 


General  Eisenhower  is  shown  here 
attending  a  luncheon  of  The  General 
Commission  on  Chaplains  at  the 
Statler  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C,  on 
April  24,  1946.  On  his  left  is  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Henry  Knox  Sherrill. 


As  this  issue  of  THE  LINK  goes  to 
press,  the  nation  is  mourning  the 
death  of  General  Dwight  David  Eisen- 
hower, soldier,  patriot,  President. 
We  join  with  the  millions  in  paying 
tribute  to  this  great  man — Christian 
statesman  of  the  first  order. 

General  Eisenhower  was  always 
interested  in  the  work  of  the  chap- 
lains. The  picture  here  shows  him  at 
lunch  talking  with  Bishop  Henry 
Knox  Sherrill,  who  at  that  time  was 
Chairman  of  the  General  Commis- 
sion on  Chaplains  and  Armed  Forces 
Personnel. 

The  Editor  was  a  chaplain  and 
on  D-day  I  was  stationed  at  Wey- 
mouth, England.  There  along  with 
thousands  I  read  the  General's  order 
to  retake  Europe  for  freedom.  It 
was  a  high  moment,  hallowed  in 
memory  because  we  served  under 
Eisenhower.  — L.  P.  F. 
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Called  To  Be  Good  Citizens 


By  Frederick  W.  Brink 


THE  earliest  Christians  lived 
in  an  atmosphere  of  conflict 
between  church  and  state.  The 
Roman  Empire  ruled  supreme. 
Among  its  subject  people  were  the 
Jews.  From  a  Jew  had  sprung  the 
Christian  faith,  with  its  promise 
of  deliverance  from  the  thrall  of 
evil.  In  their  understanding  of  the 
teachings  of  Christ,  these  earliest 
Christians  realized  their  first  loyalty 
was  to  God,  for  Christ  had  told 
them  "Render  therefore  to  Caesar 
the  things  that  are  Caesar's,  and 
to  God  the  things  that  are  God's" 
(Matthew  22:21).  Herein  lay  their 
dilemma  and  their  conflict  with 
the  state.  How  far  were  they  to  be 
subject  to  rulers  who  did  not  hold 
their  beliefs?  How  far  were  they 
to   be  in  support  of  the   nation   of 


which  they   were   a  part?   How  far 
were  they  to  claim  freedom  from 
the   law    of  the    state    in    favor    of 
the  law  of  God  when  they  felt  the 
state  was  wrong? 

The  Apostle  Paul  responded  by 
reminding  them  that  all  legitimate 
authority  is  derived  from  God's 
authority  and  that  they  who  opposed 
such  authority  opposed  God.  (Read 
Romans  13:1-7.)  The  Apostle  Peter 
advised  them  to  obey  every  man- 
made  authority  for  the  Lord's  sake, 
pointing  out  that  as  free  men  under 
God  they  should  never  use  their 
freedom  as  an  excuse  for  doing 
something  wrong.  (Read  1  Peter 
2:13-17.)  They  were  at  all  times 
the  servants  of  God,  but  that  was 
not  to  stop  them  from  rendering 
due  respect  to  those  in  authority. 


Captain  Brink  is   Center  Chaplain,   Naval  Training  Center,    Orlando, 
Fla.  32813 
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What  Paul  and  Peter 
Said  Still  Applies 

Today  if  we  are  true  to  our 
Christian  faith  we  must  acknowl- 
edge the  authority  of  those  elected 
to  such  positions,  and  our  responsi- 
bility to  obey  the  lawful  authorities. 
It  is  the  place  of  those  in  authority 
to  order  our  society  with  justice 
and  fairness  to  all  men,  to  establish 
order  so  that  social  living  may  be 
constructive,  to  deter  those  who 
would  destroy  society  and  reward 
those  who  support  it.  It  is  for 
us  to  recognize  that  a  demand  of 
freedom  from  all  authority,  man's 
or  God's,  is  an  invitation  to  anarchy, 
to  confusion,  to  despotism.  It  is  for 
us  to  recognize  that  the  willingness 
to  support  those  in  authority  is 
not  cowardice,  not  relinquishing  any 
of  our  hard-won  freedom,  but  the 
way  to  insure  freedom  for  all  men. 

Our  Christian  faith  cannot  exist 
in  a  vacuum.  It  can  only  exist  in 
connection  with  our  relations  with 
other  people.  To  set  ourselves  up 
as  authority  unto  ourselves  is  to 
deny  our  obligation  to  other  people 
as  well  as  our  responsibility  to  our 
country.  But  if  we  recognize  the 
true  nature  of  our  Christian  faith 
as  permitting  us  to  live  in  the  world 
as  God's  agents,  then  our  faith 
requires  us  to  engage  in  the  struggle 
for  justice  and  peace.  We  are  our 
brother's  keepers.  We  cannot  isolate 
ourselves.  Christianity  plunks  us 
down  in  the  middle  of  life,  not 
to  endure  it  but  to  transform  it. 
Christianity  recognizes  that  God 
has  chosen  to  do  his  work  in  the 
world  through  people — through  each 
one    of   us    and    other   people   just 


like  us.  It  is  for  us  to  provide  the 
confidence,  the  purpose,  the  di- 
rection that  will  let  the  world  read 
history  with  God. 

To  be  a  Christian  is  to  be  a 
creator,  an  instrument  of  God  in 
his  activity  of  shaping  a  new  and 
better  world  out  of  the  hard  realities 
of  the  old  world.  We  are  God's 
agents,  not  his  defenders.  As  his 
agents  we  work  within  the  frame- 
work of  a  country  that  claims  to 
trust  in  him.  It  is  for  us  to  make 
the  claim  something  more  than 
words. 

Freedom— Not  License 

Anyone  old  enough  to  shave  has 
a  desire  for  independence  and  free- 
dom: freedom  to  choose  his  own 
friends,  to  decide  what  clothes  he 
will  wear,  how  he  will  cut  his  hair, 
how  he  will  spend  his  free  time. 
Automatically,  the  desire  for  in- 
dependence raises  questions:  Is 
there  a  proper  authority  over  our 
individual  actions  that  we  have  to 
accept,  or  does  reaching  a  certain 
age  mean  that  from  then  on  no 
one  has  authority  over  me?  Are  we 
really  free  to  do  what  we  please 
regardless  of  anyone  else,  or  do 
we  have  to  take  other  people  into 
consideration?  The  Christian  an- 
swer is  explicit.  We  are  not  free  to 
do  as  we  please  if  in  so  doing  we 
hurt  another  person.  We  are  subject 
to  lawful  authority  that  limits  our 
freedom,  for  the  good  of  others. 

No  one  wants  to  take  away  a 
man's  freedom.  America  stands  for 
freedom.  We've  fought  wars  to  pre- 
serve it  and  we  are  engaged  right 
now  in  a  war  to  guarantee  freedom 
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for  a  nation  where  others  are  trying 
to  take  that  freedom  away.  It  might 
be  wonderful  if  everyone  could  live 
his  own  life  without  regard  to  any- 
one else,  but  the  hard  fact  is  that 
we  do  not  live  on  individual  islands 
where  there  isn't  anyone  else.  We 
live  in  society—and  in  society  we 
protect  freedom  for  ourselves  and 
for  others  by  acknowledging  author- 
ity and  the  responsibility  for  it. 

The  Common  Good 

There  is  an  element  in  life  called 
"the  common  good"  which  requires 
us  to  take  into  consideration  other 
people  beyond  ourselves.  Groups 
today  who  rebel  against  the  author- 
ity of  parents,  of  schools,  of  com- 
munity, of  nation,  or  even  of  the 
basic  moral  laws  of  the  universe 
have  forgotten  the  common  good. 
But  it  is  that  good  which  establishes 
highway  speed  limits,  not  to  pre- 
vent us  from  driving  as  we  will, 
but  to  insure  our  own  and  everyone 
else's  safety  on  the  highway.  It  is 
that  good  which  establishes  social 
laws,  not  to  prevent  us  from  playing 
fast  and  loose  with  any  woman  we 
might  desire,  but  to  insure  that 
our  own  families  and  the  families 
of  every  other  man  may  be  secure. 
It  is  that  good  which  inspires  our 
going  to  the  assistance  of  someone 
in  trouble  (or  our  nation  to  the 
assistance  of  another  nation  in 
trouble),  not  because  we  will  reap 
profit  for  ourselves,  but  because 
God  desires  every  man  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  be  free. 

This  is  what  Paul  and  Peter  were 
saying  to  the  earliest  Christians, 
and  it  is  what  they  are  saying  to  us 


today.  Our  calling  is  a  dual  calling. 
We  are  called  to  be  Christians,  and 
in  being  good  Christians  we  are 
called  to  be  good  citizens.  We  may 
not  agree  with  all  that  our  country 
or  our  state,  or  our  families  require 
of  us,  or  all  that  they  do  or  propose 
to  do.  We  may  feel  that  we  wtfuld  do 
otherwise,  given  the  opportunity, 
and  so  work  for  the  opportunity. 
But  our  responsibility  remains. 
Changes  may  be  required,  but  they 
should  be  achieved  in  an  orderly, 
not  an  anarchical  fashion.  Pres- 
sures may  have  to  be  brought  to 
bear  on  those  who  are  in  authority. 
But  if  we  understand  our  freedom 
under  God,  it  is  a  freedom  to  work 
for  him  and  to  insure  that  those  in 
authority  work  also  for  him. 

And  incidentally,  if  we  really 
believe  in  God,  we  will  believe  that 
he  will  not  permit  those  to  remain 
in  authority  who  flaunt  truth  and 
justice  and  freedom.  ■  ■ 

DAD  KNOWS 

"My  dad  must  have  been  a  pretty 

bad  boy." 

"What  makes  you  think  that?" 
"Well,    he    knows    exactly    what 

questions  to  ask  when  he  wants  to 

know  what  I  have  been   doing." — 

The  Magnificat. 

BIRTHDAY  REQUEST 

When  I  asked  my  wife  what  she 
would  like  for  her  birthday,  she 
said:  "Something  you  make  your- 
self." 

"Like  what?"  I  asked. 

She  smiled  and  said:  "Money." 
— J.  Herbert 
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By  Lee  Somerville 


Jeems  Kent  joins  the  hunt  for  Johnny  Hart,  the  Fox 


THERE'S  good  land  here,  Jeems 
thought  as  he  looked  at  the 
dark  gray  beneath  his  horse's  hoofs. 
Good  land,  better  than  in  my  part 
of  England.  Here  in  this  colony  of 
New  Jersey,  a  man  can  buy  land 
cheap  and  farm  it  the  way  he  wants. 

Glancing  at  the  ditch  beside  the 
narrow  road,  he  saw  the  gray  earth 
laid  open  in  strips.  Much  of  the  top- 
soil  in  New  Jersey  was  thin  and 
rocky,  but  here  in  this  valley  it  was 
dark  and  rich.  The  first  layer  was 
at  least  two  feet  deep,  but  the  layer 
of  yellow  clay  under  that  wouldn't 
be  good  for  farming. 

"Close  it  up!"  Sergeant  Stryker 
called  from  the  front  of  the  small 
patrol.  A  square  man,  stockily  built, 
his  voice  rang  out  in  the  chilly  air 
of  late  afternoon.  "Form  column  of 
twos    from    the    right,    ho!    Private 


Jeems  Kent,  straighten  up  your 
shoulders,  man!  Look  erect,  Private 
Kent,  and  try  to  look  like  a  British 
soldier  instead  of  a  stupid  farm 
lad!" 

Jeems  Kent  braced  his  body  in 
parade  fashion,  feeling  his  red  uni- 
form tighten  under  his  big  shoulders 
as  he  urged  his  horse  into  formation. 

Lance  Corporal  Smith  led  the 
laughter.  "Private  Kent  can't  be 
anything  except  a  farm  lad,  Ser- 
geant." 

Sergeant  Stryker  wheeled  his 
horse  out  of  formation,  raised  his 
hand  signaling  a  halt.  "The  Morley 
house  is  beyond  the  next  clump  of 
trees." 

All  nine  members  of  the  patrol 
nodded.  Jeems  strained  forward 
listening  to  the  Sergeant's  low 
voice. 
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"We  ride  past  the  Morley  house 
pretending  we  don't  notice  it.  When 
I  signal,  every  man  will  spur  his 
mount  and  surround  the  house  and 
barn  just  like  I  told  you.  This  time 
we'll  catch  John  Hart,  and  this 
time  we'll  bring  The  Fox  in  to  be 
hanged!" 

The  reward  money,  Jeems  wanted 
to  prompt. 

"Any  questions?"  Sergeant 
Stryker  asked,  and  the  way  he  said 
it  suggested  there  had  better  not  be 
any. 

Thirty  pounds  reward  money, 
Jeems  wanted  to  say.  Ten  pounds 
to  be  shared  by  the  patrol  that 
brings  The  Fox  in  for  hanging. 
Twenty  pounds  all  his  own  to  the 
man  who  spots  the  traitor  and 
points  him  out,  or  points  out  his 
hiding  place  to  the  others.  If  I  get 
that  reward  money,  I  can  add  it  to 
my  savings  and  soon  have  enough 
to  buy  farm  land  here  or  in  Virginia 
when  this  rebellion  is  over  and  I  get 
my  discharge  from  the  Army.  Back 
in  England  a  poor  man  can't  own 
land,  but  it's  all  different  here. 

"Forward  at  route  gait,  ho!  Laugh 
and  talk  all  you  please,  men." 

Nudging  his  horse  to  a  light  trot, 
Jeems  kept  his  place  at  the  back  of 
the  patrol. 

They  rode  past  the  log  house, 
laughing  and  talking.  They  passed 
it  when  Sergeant  Stryker  shouted 
orders. 

Driving  spurs  into  his  horse's 
flanks,  Jeems  rode  hard  to  his  ap- 
pointed place  in  the  garden  south  of 
the  barn.  Pistol  cocked,  he  waited. 
Hogs  squealed  and  chickens 
squawked    as    soldiers    dismounted 


and  ran  into  the  barn. 

Jeems  dismounted  cautiously. 
Any  minute  now,  a  thin,  old  man 
might  run  out  of  the  house.  That 
would  be  John  Hart,  The  Fox  who 
had  defied  the  King.  John  Hart  and 
other  Colonists  had  not  only  re- 
belled, they  had  signed  a  paper  de- 
claring the  Colonies  independent  of 
the  Crown.  A  man  who  did  that 
might  come  out  shooting.  But  the 
only  man  who  came  out  of  the  house 
was  too  fat  to  be  John  Hart,  Jeems 
knew. 

Sergeant  Stryker  brought  the 
man  to  Jeems.  "This  is  Mr.  Morley," 
he  explained.  "Guard  him  well, 
Private  Kent.  Shoot  him  if  he  tries 
to  run." 

"Can't  we  tie  him  up?  I  could 
help  search  ..." 

"You  want  the  reward  money, 
Private  Kent?  You  wouldn't  know 
what  to  do  with  money  if  you  had  it. 
Saving,  saving;  that's  all  you  know. 
I  never  see  you  spending  money  like 
a  proper  Redcoat." 

"But,  Sergeant ..." 

"Stay  here  and  keep  Mr.  Morley 
out  of  mischief."  Sergeant  Stryker 
turned,  square  shoulders  erect. 
Then  he  halted,  pointed  a  blunt 
finger  at  the  grown  girl  who  came 
running  out  of  the  house.  "You! 
Stand  close  to  your  father.  Private 
Kent,  this  is  Patience  Morley. 
Watch  her,  too.  If  she  tries  to  run, 
yell  for  help  from  someone  with 
more  sense  than  you  have." 

The  girl  walked  slowly  toward  her 
father.  Taking  his  hand,  she  glared 
at  Jeems.  Coatless,  she  shivered 
once  as  the  cold  wind  whipped  her 
dress  about  her. 
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Mr.  Morley  tried  to  take  off  his 
coat  for  her,  but  she  told  him  to 
keep  it  on.  Her  eyes  narrowed  and 
she  looked  as  if  she'd  die  before  she 
shivered  again  in  front  of  Jeems. 

Hogs  squealed  as  a  man  struck  at 
them  with  his  pike.  The  hogpen  was 
flush  against  the  barn  as  protection 
against  the  cold  wind.  Good,  fat 
hogs,  Jeems  thought.  Mr.  Morley 
probably  feeds  them  the  Indian 
maize  they  grow  in  the  colonies. 
Good,  fat  hogs,  and  they  don't  seem 
to  mind  cold  weather  yet.  They  sure 
are  rooting  around,  pushing  that 
fodder  against  the  barn  wall  to 
make  a  warmer  place  for  tonight. 

"The  Fox  isn't  here!"  Corporal 
Smith  called  from  the  barn. 

"Keep  searching!"  Sergeant 
Stryker  called  back.  "Long  as  we 
have  daylight,  keep  searching." 

"Thirty  pounds  reward,  men!" 
Smith  reminded  the  patrol.  "Ten 
pounds  for  all  of  us  to  drink  our- 
selves warm  at  the  Blue  Boar.  Twen- 
ty pounds  for  all  his  own  to  the 
man  who  catches  The  Fox." 

FACE  stern,  Sergeant  Stryker 
marched  toward  Mr.  Morley. 
"We  have  Tory  friends  who  know 
John  Hart  came  here  last  night." 

Patience  Morley  stepped  in  front 
of  her  father.  "You  call  yourselves 
British  soldiers?  Is  this  all  you  have 
to  do,  chase  after  an  old  man?  If 
you're  looking  for  the  old  stranger 
who  begged  for  supper  last  night, 
go  further  down  the  road.  He  was 
just  an  old  man,  a  sick  old  man.  He 
didn't  give  his  name  and  we  didn't 
ask  it." 

"There,  lass."  Sergeant  Stryker's 


face  creased  into  a  smile.  "Come 
now,  if  you  didn't  know  his  name, 
we  can  go  easy.  Tell  all  you  know 
and  mayhap  you'll  get  the  reward 
money." 

"If  I  knew  anything,  I'd  hang 
first!"  Patience  spit  back. 

"Leave  the  lass  be."  Mr.  Morley 
pulled  her  close  to  him.  "If  you  in- 
tend to  gaol  me,  Sergeant,  take  me 
now.  The  only  charge  is  that  I  fed  a 
passing  stranger.  Look  at  the  rec- 
ord, Sergeant.  I'm  a  simple  farmer 
and  that's  all." 

Stryker  gnawed  his  upper  lip. 
"John  Hart  was  a  farmer  before  he 
became  The  Fox.  Even  this  traitor 
Washington  was  a  farmer.  Treason, 
Mr.  Morley,  and  they'll  hang  high 
when  we  get  our  hands  on  them.  If 
we  find  you've  hidden  John  Hart, 
you'll  hang,  too." 

Morley  stiffened. 

Jeems  Kent  raised  his  cutlass, 
jabbed  it  into  the  soft  gray  mud  at 
his  feet.  All  this  talk  of  hanging 
made  him  sick.  Mayhap  the  girl  was 
right.  Chasing  an  old  man  was  no 
proper  sport  for  a  British  soldier. 

Corporal  Smith  called  from  the 
barn.  "Shove  those  pikes  deep  in 
corn  and  hay,  men! " 

As  Sergeant  Stryker  walked  back 
toward  the  house,  Jeems  shoved  his 
cutlass  blade  into  garden  soil 
again.  Then  he  stared  at  the  ground 
before  him.  Stooping,  he  picked  up 
a  lump  of  yellow  clay.  Even  in  the 
bad  light  of  late  afternoon,  he  could 
see  small  lumps  of  yellow  clay  be- 
tween garden  furrows.  When  he 
rolled  the  telltale  clay  into  a  ball 
the  size  of  a  marble,  he  held  it  be- 
fore Morley 's  eyes.  The  man's  face 
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paled. 

Patience  moved  in  front  of  him 
again,  as  if  trying  to  shield  her 
father.  A  pity,  Jeems  thought.  A 
pretty  thing  she  is,  all  dark  curly 
hair  and  blue  eyes.  Prettier  than 
any  girl  in  Cornwall.  When  they 
hang  her  father,  they'll  keep  her  in 
gaol. 

Corporal  Smith  yelled  again, 
giving  orders  to  tear  the  flooring 
from  the  barn. 

Yellow  clay  soil  lies  about  two 
feet  deep  under  the  dark  topsoil, 
Jeems  thought.  A  hole  has  been  dug 
to  hide  John  Hart,  but  nobody  but 
me  has  seen  this  fresh  dirt.  Hogs 
squealed  and  fought  each  other  as 
soldiers  threw  ears  of  Indian  maize 
into  the  muddy  pen. 

Jeems  smiled.  Of  course,  that  had 
to  be  it.  A  hogpen  is  one  place  where 
you  pay  no  attention  to  freshly 
stirred  dirt — the  hogs  keep  it  that 
way  anyhow.  Now  that  he  knew 
what  to  look  for,  he  could  see  the 
clues  plain  enough  even  in  the  fad- 
ing light.  Little  trails  of  yellow  clay 
led  from  the  pen  into  the  beautiful 
garden. 

John  Hart  had  to  be  in  a  deep 
hole  dug  last  night  in  the  hogpen, 
then  covered  over  with  planks  and 
the  planks  covered  in  turn  with  the 
usual  dark  topsoil.  The  problem  had 
been  what  to  do  with  the  yellow 
clay  that  had  been  dug  out.  Mr. 
Morley  had  spread  it  between  rows 
of  his  garden,  but  that  couldn't  fool 
anyone  who  had  been  reared  on  a 
farm.  This  time,  it  was  the  Rebel's 
tough  luck  that  this  particular  pa- 
trol had  one  farm  lad  in  it — Jeems 
Kent. 
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PATIENCE  Morley  plucked  at 
his  sleeve.  Jeems  shook  her 
hand  away.  "A  man  who  owns 
land,"  she  addressed  him  for  the 
first  time.  "A  man  who  owns  land 
would  know  why  we  have  to  be 
free." 

Twenty  pounds  all  my  own,  Jeems 
thought.  Twenty  pounds,  and  the 
revenge  of  showing  the  patrol  who's 
the  smartest  one. 

"John  Hart  had  a  farm  and  a  mill 
and  a  warm  hearth,"  Patience  kept 
on.  "That  old  man  has  thirteen 
children.  All  he  asked  was  to  be  left 
alone,  to  have  the  same  rights  as 
you  have  in  England." 

"Treason." 

"No." 

A  sound  like  a  muffled  cough 
came  from  the  hogpen.  If  the  old 
man  really  was  in  a  hole  under  that 
fodder  and  under  those  noisy  pigs, 
he  would  be  wet  and  chilled  to  the 
bone.  Jeems  strained  forward.  May- 
be the  old  man  had  coughed,  may- 
hap not.  With  the  hogs  grunting 
and  snuffling  and  popping  grains  of 
maize  between  their  teeth,  you 
couldn't  be  sure. 

"All  we  want  is  to  be  left  alone," 
Patience  pleaded. 

Jeems  shook  his  head. 

"It's  a  new  land,  Jeems  Kent.  It's 
a  proud  land  where  men  risk  death 
for  freedom." 

Twenty  pounds,  Jeems  thought. 
Twenty  pounds,  and  this  time  I'll 
show  who's  the  smartest  one  of  the 
patrol.  "Sergeant!  Sergeant  Stry- 
ker,  please,  sir!" 

' '  Sergeant ! "  C  orporal  S  mith 
mocked  him.  "Sergeant,  it's  the 
farm   lad  paging  you.    Our  farmer, 


Sergeant.  Now,  why  didn't  we  think 
of  that?  Why  should  we  pitch  hay 
while  he  stands  guard?  Give  him  a 
fork  and  let  him  do  the  dirty  work." 

Stryker  looked  worried.  "What 
goes,  lad?" 

Hiding  the  yellow  clay  in  his  left 
hand,  Jeems  held  up  a  ball  of  dark 
topsoil.  "You  see  this  mud,  Ser- 
geant?" 

Three  members  of  the  patrol 
stopped  work  and  beckoned  the 
others,  grinning.  "Mud!"  Corporal 
Smith  howled.  "Look,  mates,  we've 
slogged  in  mud  this  livelong  day, 
yet  Private  Kent  wants  to  show  us 
mud!" 

A  short  cockney,  Larry,  leaned 
against  his  pike.  "We  can  chuck  'im 
in  the  'og  pen  if  the  blighter  wants 
mud." 

"What  about  it,  Jeems?"  Sergeant 
Stryker  looked  puzzled.  "You  have 
a  clue?" 

Mixed  in  with  the  grunts  and 
squeals  of  hogs  and  pigs,  Jeems 
thought  he  heard  another  cough. 

"Something  about  that  dirt, 
Jeems,"  Stryker  reminded. 

"Yes,  sir."  Suddenly  he  knew  he 
couldn't  do  it.  Thinking  fast,  he 
mashed  the  ball  of  mud  between 
thumb  and  forefinger.  "This  is  the 
coldest  dirt  I  ever  felt  that  wasn't 
entirely  froze  stiff.  It  caused  me  to 
think,  sir."  He  made  himself  talk 
fast,  afraid  he  would  back  out  if  he 
slowed  down.  "Maybe  I  have  been 
stingy  with  my  money.  It's  a  long 
ride  to  our  billets  with  a  sorry  meal 
waiting  us  tired  troopers  when  we 
get  there.  So  I  myself  will  treat  the 
patrol  to  a  supper  of  hot  roast  beef 
at  the  Blue  Boar  .  .  .  that  is,   if  we 


leave  here  before  I  freeze  to  death." 

Sergeant  Stryker's  red  face  re- 
laxed with  an  eager  grin.  "Hot  beef 
it  is,  lad,"  he  agreed.  "Mount  up, 
ho!  To  the  Blue  Boar,  ho!  Jeems 
Kent  is  buying  our  supper." 

"But  The  Fox  .  .  .  "  Corporal 
Smith  objected. 

"We've  searched  long  enough." 
Stryker  waved  at  the  Morleys  dis- 
missing them  "The  Fox  isn't  here. 
Mayhap  we  were  sent  here  so  he 
could  go  the  other  way.  Who  knows? 
He's  tricked  us  again." 

Jeems  stomped  the  telltale  bit 
of  yellow  clay  underfoot.  Later,  as 
he  rode  away  with  the  patrol,  he 
turned  and  looked  back. 

Patience  Morley's  lips  formed  the 
words,  "Come  back,  Jeems  Kent. 
Comeback  when  you  can."         ■    ■ 


"I  want  Jones.  J — like  in  Jones. 
O — like  in  Jones.  N— like  in  Jones. 
E— like  in  Jones.  S— like  in  Jones.' ' 
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RADM  James  W.  Kelly,  Chief  of  Naval  Chaplains,  and  Dr.  Billy  Graham 
enjoy  a  chat  during  their  tour  of  the  U.  S.  Naval  units  in  Vietnam. 


S&aulct  74/ e  Se  76&ie? 


By  James  W.  Kelly 


FROM  year  to  year  the  single 
most  common  observation  to  be 
commented  upon  by  visitors  to 
Vietnam  concerns  the  skill  and  ded- 
ication of  the  American  fighting 
men.  Once  again  my  experience 
confirms  such  comments  without 
qualification.  Our  people  in  Viet- 
nam   represent    the    strongest    and 
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best  the  United  States  is  capable 
of  placing  in  the  field.  They  are 
mature  beyond  their  youthful  years. 
They  are  aware  and  alert.  They  are 
courageous  and  energetic.  They  are 
deeply  compassionate,  gentle  with 
the  aging  and  sensitive  to  the  needs 
of  the  nation's  children.  But  I  see 
something  even   more  profound  in 


Chief  of  Navy  Chaplains,  Rear  Admiral  James  W.  Kelly,  has  spent  the 
last  four  Christmas  seasons  in  Vietnam.  Each  Christmas  since  Decem- 
ber, 1965,  he  has  joined  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  personnel  in  Saigon 
and  in  the  Mekong  Delta,  in  Da  Nang  and  along  the  Demilitarized  Zone, 
and  aboard  ships  of  the  United  States  Seventh  Fleet  as  they  cele- 
brated the  event  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ.  Each  year  he  has  greeted 
thousands  of  young  men,  their  military  leaders,  and  their  chaplains. 
Here  is  his  report  of  his  Christmas  visit,  1968. 


them.  When  I  observe  them  defend- 
ing a  strategic  position,  construct- 
ing a  highway,  relaxing  in  a  rear 
area,  constructing  a  school  or  hos- 
pital or  worshiping  God  in  the  field 
or  in  a  chapel,  I  inevitably  inhale 
an  invigorating  and  inspiring 
breath  of  the  American  spirit.  These 
young  men  demonstrate  the  same 


spirit  that  brought  America  through 
all  her  crucial  tests  from  the  Revo- 
lutionary War  to  World  War  II  and 
Korea.  They  have  also  translated 
that  spirit  into  Vietnamese  and  the 
Vietnamese  people  have  derived 
vision  and  heart  and  strength  from 
it.  I  am  convinced  that  dedication 
to  that  spirit  will  succeed  in  estab- 


CAM  RANH  BAY,  VIETNAM.  RADM  James  W.  Kelly,  Chief  of  Naval 
Chaplains,  accompanied  by  CAPT  James  C.  Henderson,  CO  of  the  Naval 
Air  Facility;  and  LT  Samir  Jamil  Habiby,  CHC,  greet  Red  Cross  workers. 
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RADM  James  W.  Kelly,  Chief  of  Naval  Chaplains,  conducts  religious 
services  in  a  thatched  roof  building  in  Vietnam. 


lishing  South  Vietnam  as  a  free, 
responsible,  and  productive  nation 
and  will  eventually  bring  the  hon- 
orable and  lasting  peace  toward 
which  the  free  world  aspires. 

More  than  at  any  other  time, 
when  I  step  on  Vietnamese  soil  I 
become  keenly  aware  of  the  war's 
cost  of  lives  and  the  continuing 
drain  upon  our  national  resources. 
But  each  trip  persuades  me  even 
more  strongly  that  the  defensive 
effort  in  which  we  are  engaged  is 
essential  to  the  survival  of  Vietnam 
and  the  free  world  and  that  the 
burden  of  our  sacrifice,  while  ter- 
rible to  consider,  is  justified  by  the 
need  at  this  critical  period  in  the 
life  of  the  world. 


The  Voice  of  Apollo  8 

I  was  deeply  impressed,  during 
the  Christmas  season,  with  our  As- 
tronaut's prayers  for  unity  and 
brotherhood  among  the  peoples  of 
"the  good  earth."  They  showed  us 
conclusive  evidence  that,  even 
though  most  of  us  are  unable  to  see 
beyond  the  horizons  which  encom- 
pass us,  this  is  after  all,  one  world. 
It  is  a  very  real  world  and  it  has 
very  real  problems  with  which  each 
one  of  us  is  intimately,  if  unknow- 
ingly, involved. 

Flying  at  30,000  feet  from  Guam  to 
Hawaii  on  28  December  I  observed 
Apollo  8  on  its  reentry  into  the 
earth's  atmosphere.  It  was  as  if  I 
were  watching  a  shooting  star  or  a 
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comet  or  what  ancient  people  re- 
ferred to  as  a  fiery  tail.  The  entire 
event  of  Apollo  8  demonstrated  the 
fact  that  the  human  spirit  is  still  in 
its  creative,  inventive,  exploratory 
ascendancy.  But  it  was  the  chal- 
lenge to  the  human  spirit  on  earth 
which  resounded  over  a  quarter  of  a 
million  miles  from  Apollo  8's  voices 
and  fell  most  meaningfully  upon  my 
ear.  Our  efforts  to  get  man  on  the 
moon  served  to  reiterate  our  need 
to  get  the  earth-man  on  his  feet, 
standing  tall  and  true  with  honor 
and  dignity  in  meaningful  brother- 
hood. 

Unity  and  brotherhood  place 
weighty  requirements  upon  us  all. 
Unity  and  brotherhood,  if  they  are 
to  be  realized,  demand  that  we  help 


other  persons  and  nations  achieve 
their  highest  potential.  They  de- 
mand that  every  nation  and  every 
man  be  free  from  error  and  enslave- 
ment. No  groups  pray  more  fervent- 
ly for  enduring  peace  than  our 
armed  forces  and  their  chaplains. 
But  until  the  time  comes  when  all 
men  and  nations  resort  to  reason 
instead  of  violence  in  the  settle- 
ment of  disputes,  we  must  stand 
ready  to  safeguard  every  human 
life  which  is  held  in  precarious  jeop- 
ardy by  personal  or  national  lust  for 
power. 

The  Vindication  of  History 

I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  history  will  just  as  surely  vin- 
dicate    America's     involvement    in 


RADM  James  W.  Kelly,  Chief  of  Naval  Chaplains,  greets  the  men  of  the 
River  Patrol  Force,  Task  Force  116  at  Pinh  Thuy,  Vietnam. 
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SAIGON  (TOP).  Chaplain  Kelly  receives  a  gift  of  a  painting  from  the 
Buddhist,  Catholic,  and  Protestant  Chiefs  of  Chaplains,  AFRV. 

CAMP  SHIELDS  (BOTTOM).  Chaplain  Kelly  receives  key  to  camp 
from  CO  of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Mobile  Constr.  Bn  74.  Ch  Kelly  dedicates 
Seabees  Chapel. 
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Vietnam  as  it  will  vindicate  South 
Vietnam's  military  resistance  to 
national  and  personal  enslavement. 
But  I  see  not  the  slightest  need  to 
await  the  verdict  of  history  before 
we  draw  strength  and  inspiration 
from  the  moral  correctness  of  our  in- 
volvement. 

In  support  of  a  freely  assumed 
commitment  our  nation  answered 
the  desperate  appeal  of  a  defense- 
less people.  We  did  so,  determined 
with  our  own  bodies  to  shield  a  hap- 
less people  from  aggressive  blows 
which  without  assistance  they 
could  not  continue  to  sustain. 

I  am  inspired  and  I  am  thrilled 
because  I  see  another  occasion  when 
the  American  Spirit  and  the  Hu- 
man Spirit  begin  to  take  root  and 
bud  and  flower  and  reproduce. 

God's  Moral  Judgment 

In  the  final  analysis  it  is  not  the 
judgment  of  history  which  is  the 
crucial  test  of  morality  America 
must  pass.  Long  before  the  advent 
of  recorded  history,  long  before  the 
appearance  of  human  historians 
whose  prerogative  it  has  been  to 
standardize  the  myth  in  final  form, 
God  defined  morality  and  set  forth 
guidelines  of  personal  and  national 
behavior.  "Protect  life.  Preserve 
life.  Love  life.  Help  men  develop  to 
his  highest  capability." 

These  are  divine  principles  of 
human  morality  ordained  for  ex- 
pression in  personal  and  national 
affairs  and  they  represent  the  basic 
motives  for  our  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam. The  America  which  promotes 
such  principles  is  the  America  I 
believe  in.  As  I  travel  from  the  Me- 


kong Delta  to  the  Demilitarized 
Zone,  and  board  ships  in  the  South 
China  Sea,  greeting  thousands  of 
young  Americans,  I  stand  erect  with 
pride  and  walk  with  renewed  as- 
surance because  of  the  nobility  and 
the  dedication  of  the  American  sail- 
or or  marine.  As  long  as  we  have 
such  generations  of  Americans  as 
the  ones  I  have  met  in  Vietnam, 
America  will  remain  strong  and  the 
world  will  be  better  for  it. 

Prayer  for  Perserverance 

I  wish  every  American  were  priv- 
ileged both  to  see  our  armed  forces 
personnel  in  action  in  Vietnam  and 
to  breathe  deeply  of  the  American 
Spirit  which  inspires  and  moti- 
vates them.  I  am  confident  that  if 
every  American  could  see  what  they 
see,  we  would  all  see  it  as  they  see 
it.  Their  presence  is  essential  and 
right.  American  involvement  is  a 
matter  of  moral  necessity. 

Thoughts  of  Victory 

More  and  more  frequently  today, 
I  hear  such  terms  as  military  vic- 
tory, political  victory,  economic  vic- 
tory, diplomatic  victory,  and  moral 
victory. 

Victory  in  Vietnam  will  be  no 
more  a  military  victory  than  a  suc- 
cessful effort  in  professional  foot- 
ball is  a  player's  triumph.  It  will  be 
no  more  a  political  victory  than  a 
coach's  victory,  no  more  an  econ- 
omic victory  than  football  triumph 
can  be  claimed  as  the  exclusive  vic- 
tory of  the  team  owner,  the  league 
leadership      or     the     metropolitan 

(continued  on  page  28) 
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He  ^Dared  to  JCive 


By  Wayne  E.  Oates 


SOME  people  choose  the  more 
difficult  path  to  live.  In  doing 
so,  they  live  more  in  a  short  time, 
chronologically  speaking,  than 
others  live  in  the  same  amount  of 
time.  They  can  do  this  because  they 
prophetically  sense  the  long-range 
significance  of  events  right  around 
them  in  the  moments  of  their  lives. 
Such  a  person  was  Dietrich  Bon- 
hoeffer.  Let  me  introduce  him  to  you 
if  you  do  not  already  know  him. 

His  Life  in  Brief 

He,  being  dead,  yet  speaks  and 
we  can  meet  him.  He  died  on  April 
9,  1945.  He  was  hanged  by  the  Nazis 
just  a  few  days  before  the  American 
Army  liberated  the  concentration 
camp  at  which  he  was  detained  at 
Flossenburg,  Germany.  Just  as  the 
Nazis  came  to  get  him  from  among 
his  fellow  prisoners,  he  was  leading 
his  friends  in  a  meditation  on 
Isaiah  53:5:  "But  he  was  wounded 


for  our  transgressions,  he  was 
bruised  for  our  iniquities;  upon  him 
was  the  chastisement  that  made  us 
whole,  and  with  his  stripes  we  are 
healed."  His  New  Testament  pas- 
sage was  1  Peter  1:3:  "Blessed  be 
the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ!  By  his  great  mercy  we 
have  been  born  anew  to  a  living 
hope  through  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead  ..." 

Prior  to  this  he  had  been  in  prison 
since  April  5,  1943.  When  an  organ- 
ized attempt  was  made  on  Hitler's 
life  on  July  20,  1944,  Bonhoeffer  was, 
even  though  he  was  in  prison  at  the 
time,  incriminated,  and  the  occa- 
sion was  used  as  one  for  "convict- 
ing" him  as  an  "accomplice."  Bon- 
hoeffer had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
attempted  assassination;  neverthe- 
less, he  had  earlier  been  an  active 
and  resolute  opponent  of  the  Hitler 
regime.  He  had  the  opportunity  to 
return    to    Germany    or    remain    in 
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America  as  he  chose.  A  post-gradu- 
ate student  at  Union  Theological 
Seminary  in  New  York  earlier,  he 
made  a  second  return  to  America 
where  he  was  pastor  to  German 
refugees  in  New  York  in  1939.  He  had 
earlier  refused  to  sign  the  so-called 
"Aryan  Paragraph"  of  the  Nazis 
which  excluded  all  contact  and 
traffic  on  the  part  of  the  Chris- 
tians with  Jews.  Before  his  return  to 
Germany  he  knew  that  he  could  not 
live  in  Berlin  where  his  father,  then 
a  psychiatrist  on  the  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Berlin,  lived.  As  early 
as  1933,  he  had  joined  formal  oppo- 
sition to  Hitler. 

Bonhoeffer  left  America  and  re- 
turned to  his  native  land  at  the 
onset  of  World  War  II.  He  wrote  to 
Reinhold  Niebuhr,  his  friend  and 
teacher:  "I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  I  have  made  a  mistake 
in  coming  to  America.  I  must  live 
through  this  difficult  period  of  our 
national  history  with  the  Christian 
people  of  Germany.  I  have  no  right 
to  participate  in  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  Christian  life  in  Germany 
after  the  war  if  I  do  not  share  in  the 
trials  of  my  people."  Later,  writing 
aboardship  on  his  return,  he  said 
"Since  coming  aboard  ship  my  inner 
disruption  about  the  future  has  dis- 
appeared." Apparently,  there  was 
no  doubt  in  his  mind  that  there 
would  be  an  "after  the  war." 
Though  he  died  at  the  hands  of  the 
Nazis,  his  witness  as  a  martyr  lives 
on  after  him  as  an  historical  being. 
He  has  in  deed  and  fact  been  born 
anew  to  a  living  hope  in  Jesus 
Christ. 


His  Teachings 

Bonhoeffer  lives  on  in  his  teach- 
ings and  his  dynamic  appeal  to 
young  persons  of  today.  Out  of  his 
teachings  comes  much  of  the  pat- 
tern of  theological  thinking  such  as 
that  of  J.A.T.  Robinson,  who  wrote 
the  book  Honest  to  God,  and  other 
lesser  but  nevertheless  genuinely 
influential  teachers.  Note  briefly 
some  of  the  outstanding  teachings 
of  Bonhoeffer.  But  remember  that 
these  are  meaningless  and  confus- 
ing unless  the  reader  keeps  in  mind: 
a  context  of  crisis;  an  awareness  of 
impending  doom;  the  imperatives  of 
a  people  under  the  gathering  clouds 
of  war;  intense  race  extermination; 
and  the  idolatry  of  a  Leader,  a 
Filhrer.  Germany's  despair,  as  Erich 
Fromm,  another  German,  said,  was 
an  "escape  from  freedom."  Germans 
gave  up  their  freedom  in  order  to  be 
secure.  Bonhoeffer  gave  up  his  se- 
curity in  order  to  be  free. 

A  religionless  Christianity.  Bon- 
hoeffer drew  a  sharp  contrast  be- 
tween the  "religion"  of  the  churches 
who  knuckled  under  to  the  Hitler 
regime  and  the  kind  of  personal 
faith  that  one  was  required  to  live 
as  a  free  person.  He  would  agree 
that  what  the  average  person  calls 
religion,  Jesus  called  sin.  He  was 
convinced  of  the  immediacy  of  the 
resurrection  of  Christ.  At  the  same 
time  he  took  the  historical  Jesus 
very  seriously.  He,  therefore,  is  the 
forerunner  of  the  present  generation 
who  see  the  institutional  church  as 
being  conformed  to  the  ways  of  this 
world  and  as  valuing  personal  dis- 
cipleship  too  carelessly. 
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A  costly  discipleship  us.  a  "cheap 
grace. "  Without  disavowing  the 
classical  Lutheran  conviction  of 
salvation  by  faith  and  faith  alone, 
Bonhoeffer  was  in  agreement  with 
Kierkegaard  who  said  that  when 
everyone  becomes  a  Christian  no 
one  is  a  Christian.  In  other  words, 
being  a  Christian  has  become  the 
"thing  to  do,"  a  means  of  social  ac- 
ceptance, a  means  of  "good  busi- 
ness," etc.  This  came  about  through 
the  cheapening  of  the  high  cost  of 
discipleship.  Hence,  one  of  his 
earliest  works  is  still  a  devotional 
classic,  The  Cost  of  Discipleship. 

A  deeper  appreciation  of  the  sec- 
ular and  more  consideration  of  God 
in  a  secular  manner.  Bonhoeffer  felt 
that  every  sociological  and  psycho- 
logical interpretation  of  man  and 
his  destiny  has  underneath  it  a 
deeper  theological  presupposition 
and  foundation.  He  felt  that  the 
neat  distinction  between  the  sacred 
and  secular  left  out  the  implicitly 
religious  and  spiritual  undertone 
and  overtone  of  every  act  of  man. 
Consequently,  he  could  not  sepa- 
rate the  radical  redemption  that 
Christ  offers  from  the  political  and 
social  issues  of  the  apocalypse  he 
was  observing  before  his  very  eyes  in 
the  "horsemen"  of  Hitler. 

The  Christian  man  come  of  age. 
As  was  true  of  many  of  the  so-called 
"secular"  prophets  in  and  from 
Germany  during  his  day,  Bonhoeffer 
detected  a  servile  dependence  of 
the  "religious"  people  of  his  day 
upon  the  cultural  forms  of  the  state 
religion  of  Germany.  In  America,  he 
saw  the  increase  of  denominations 
and  "churchiness"  of  Americans  as 


a  kind  of  affirmation  of  the  form  of 
religion  in  order  to  avoid  the  risks  of 
the  claims  of  the  gospel.  In  both 
Germany  and  America,  different 
forms  of  dependence  upon  formal 
religion  and  its  cultural  excess  bag- 
gage became  a  way  of  resisting  the 
cost  of  discipleship.  This  has  been 
taken  by  many  today  to  justify  re- 
jecting both  the  church  and  state. 
But  these  persons  lack  the  disci- 
pline of  Bonhoeffer.  He  was  called 
to  be  a  true  pastor  of  the  humble 
people  of  the  earth  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Unfortunately,  the 
hand  of  the  State  administered  his 
death  as  did  the  State  in  the  days 
of  our  Lord  administer  Christ's 
death.  Not  only  can  grace  be  cheap, 
but  political  revolution  apart  from 
these  disciplines  can  be  cheap.  Yet, 
Bonhoeffer  stands  alive  today  as 
the  one  who  was  willing  to  pay  the 
high  price  of  an  unnecessary  death 
for  his  convictions.  B    ■ 

SHOULD  WE  BE  THERE? 

(continued  from  page  25) 

community. 

America's  presence  and  all  her 
skills  in  Vietnam  will  be  strength- 
ened by  broad  understanding  of  her 
efforts  as  cooperative  team  efforts 
in  which  all  of  us  share  both  the 
burdens  and  the  blessings.  I  pray 
that  a  clearer  definition  of  our  mis- 
sion, a  better  understanding  of  our 
goals  and  the  cooperative  efforts  re- 
quired for  the  achievement  will 
serve  to  sustain  us  as  together  we 
pursue  total  victory  in  the  limited 
objectives  we  have  carefully  set 
forth  in  official  policy.  H    I 
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By  Mario  De  Marco 


IT'S      HARD      to     believe 
Mickey     Mantle     has     at 
retired    from    baseball.    But 


that      stant  leg  injuries  and  a  drop  to  a 
last      low   .237   batting  average  last   sea- 
con-       son  were  two  of  the  reasons  for  his 
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decision  to  quit  as  an  active  player. 

Mickey  now  ranks  with  such 
other  great  Yankee  players  as  Babe 
Ruth,  Lou  Gehrig,  and  Joe  DiMag- 
gio,  and  that  is  really  famous  com- 
pany! 

Mantle  was  born  on  October  30, 
1936,  in  Spavinaw,  Oklahoma,  the 
son  of  a  miner.  He  was  16  when  he 
was  discovered  by  a  New  York 
Yankee  scout  playing  amateur 
league  baseball.  The  scout  must 
have  seen  some  greatness  in  the  shy 
Oklahoma  boy,  signed  him  to  a  con- 
tract with  the  understanding  that 
he  would  play  for  the  Independ- 
ence Club  of  the  K-O-M  League. 
There  was  no  bonus  for  the  young 
player.  At  the  time  he  signed  for  a 
mere  $1, 150  for  the  year! 

Mickey  played  short  stop  and  in 
his  first  season  in  organized  ball 
committed  47  errors!  In  1950  he  was 
transferred  to  the  Joplin  Club  in 
the  Western  Association,  he  didn't 
do  too  well  playing  short  for  this 
club  either,  committing  50  errors 
for  the  season!  The  team,  realizing 
their  mistake,  converted  him  into 
an  outfielder.  While  playing  for 
Joplin  he  slammed  26  homers, 
batted  in  136  runs,  and  received 
199  hits  for  a  towering  .383  batting 
average. 

The  following  year  he  was  wear- 
ing a  Yankee  uniform  and  was  in 
the  major  league.  Being  shy  and 
uncertain,  Mickey  batted  only  .267 
in  96  games.  The  Yankees  figured 
he  needed  a  bit  more  seasoning 
and  sent  him  to  their  minor  league 
team  in  Kansas  City.  In  the  re- 
maining 40  games  with  Kansas 
City  he  showed  them  he  was  ready 


for  big  leagues  ...  he  clouted  11 
homers,  batted  in  50  runs  and  end- 
ed up  with  a  .361  average.  In  1952 
he  was  back  with  the  Yankees  and 
has  been  there  ever  since. 

Millions  of  fans  have  made  him 
their  hero  and  he  hasn't  disap- 
pointed them  either.  His  records  in 
the  game  are  overwhelming.  1956 
stands  out  as  one  of  his  greatest 
years.  He  was  24  at  the  time.  Swing- 
ing from  both  sides  of  the  plate  he 
hit  a  grand  total  of  52  home  runs 
for  the  season,  the  largest  number 
in  both  leagues.  He  was  also  the 
leader  in  runs  batted  in  with  130. 
His  batting  average  was  a  lusty 
.353.  He  became  one  of  eight  players 
to  win  baseball's  triple  crown  for 
1956.  That  season  the  Yankees 
played  in  the  World  Series,  Mickey 
slammed  3  homers  for  the  seven 
games  in  which  he  participated. 
That  great  year  he  was  elected 
unanimously  for  the  "Most  Valu- 
able Player"  award  of  the  American 
League.  Records  show  that  he  was 
one  of  the  youngest  players  ever  to 
win  this  great  honor.  He  was  the 
toast  of  the  nation;  his  life  story 
was  dramatized  on  television. 

A  few  years  ago  Mickey  was 
quoted  as  saying  "I  want  to  hit  600 
home  runs,  I  hope  to  play  two  or 
three  more  years  and,  if  I  do,  I  can 
reach  600." 

The  Yankees  shifted  the  great 
outfielder  to  first  base  to  prolong 
his  outstanding  career  in  1967.  This 
move  enabled  him  to  participate  in 
144  games  for  that  season  hitting 
22  homers,  batting  55  runs,  scoring 
63  runs  and  drawing  107  walks  to 
lead  the  club.  Last  season  he  again 
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participated  in  144  games,  slam- 
ming 18  home  runs  to  lead  his 
team  in  this  department.  He  now 
reigns  alone  as  the  player  with  the 
most  games  played  as  a  Yankee — 
2,401.  As  for  hitting  those  600 
homers  .  .  .  his  18  seasons  with  the 
team  puts  him  with  536  career 
homers — third  behind  Babe  Ruth's 
714  and  Willie  Mays'  587.  Mays, 
who  like  Mantle,  came  to  the 
majors  in  1951,  is  still  active  with 
the  San  Francisco  Giants. 

Mickey's  batting  feats  are  legend- 
ary; his  greatest  is  hitting  18  home 
runs  in  World  Series  play.  (Babe 
Ruth  had  15.)  Mantle  is  one  of  10 
players  to  hit  a  World  Series  grand 
slam,  and  one  of  four  to  twice  hit 
home  runs  in  one  Series  game. 

He  has  homered  twice  in  one 
game  44  times,  and  on  May  13,  1955, 
he  hit  three  of  them — all  into  the 
Yankee  Stadium  centerfield  bleach- 
ers. He  came  closest*  to  being  the 
only  player  to  hit  a  fair  ball  out  of 
the  Yankee  Stadium.  Both  times 
the  ball  hit  the  overhanging  facade 
of  the  upper  deck  in  right  field. 
This  measures  a  point  of  over  100 
feet  above  the  ground.  His  longest 
home  run  was  hit  off  of  Chicago's 
Ray  Herbert  on  August  12,  1964.  It 
was  a  screamer  into  the  center  field 
bleachers  clear  over  the  22 -foot 
screen,  a  distance  of  over  500  feet 
from  home  plate! 

He  has  won  the  Most  Valuable 
Player  award  in  1956,  1957,  and 
1962.  In  1956,  along  with  a  number 
of  trophies  and  awards,  he  won  the 
famous  Hickock  Belt  as  the  top 
professional   athlete.    We   could   go 


on  and  on  with  the  records  and 
awards  Mickey  has  amassed  in  his 
glorious  career  but  we  would  like 
to  bring  out  that  his  most  wonder- 
ful triumph  was  in  defeating  his 
physical  handicap  .  .  .  his  con- 
stant leg  injuries  have  been  due 
to  a  bad  case  of  osteomyelitis,  which 
is  a  form  of  tuberculosis  of  the  bone. 
He  has  never  "alibied"  whenever 
he  has  had  a  bad  year,  although  the 
pain  must  have  been  overbearing. 
He  has  come  back  year  after  year 
and  proved  to  the  fans  what  a 
champion  is  made  of.  If  it  is  true 
what  they  say  about  him,  the  fans 
will  sorely  miss  seeing  the  famous 
number  "7"  swinging  with  all  his 
heart  from  both  sides  of  the  plate. 


COMPLAINT   DEPT, 


\00Md>> 


"Yes,  we  do  want  a  satisfied  clien- 
tele ...  So  don't  shop  here  any- 
more.'' 
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Profiles  of  Bible  Personalities:  Esther 


Queen  Who  Saved  a  Nation 


By  W.  J.  Smart 


ESTHER  was  an  orphan,  adopted  by  her  Uncle  Mordecai,  him- 
self a  captive  from  Jerusalem  who  had  risen  to  high  govern- 
ment service  in  Persia,  when  the  Persian  Empire  occupied  a  posi- 
tion of  world  supremacy. 

The  Persian  King  had  been  on  the  throne  for  three  years 
when,  as  a  gesture  of  friendliness,  motivated  no  doubt  by  a 
bid  for  popularity,  he  gave  his  subjects  "both  great  and  small" 
a  banquet  in  the  gardens  of  his  palace,  with  "royal  wine  in 
abundance."  The  banquet  was  a  free-for-all,  according  to  every 
man's  pleasure,  but  none  was  compelled  either  to  drink  or  to 
refrain.  When  the  King  was  "merry  with  wine"  he  sent  for  his 
wife,  Queen  Vashti,  to  show  her  off  before  his  princes  and  people, 
but  she  refused  to  come.  He  sent  again,  and  still  she  refused  to 
come. 

Vashti's  refusal  to  obey  the  King's  request  was  interpreted 
as  an  affront  to  both  the  King  and  his  people,  and  the  King 
ordered  her  to  be  banished  from  the  throne.  She  had  humiliated 
and  insulted  him,  he  said,  beyond  all  forgiveness  and  mercy.  The 
King's  councilors  agreed  with  the  queen's  banishment. 

The  Reverend   W.  J.   Smart,   D.D.   is  vicar  of  Sulgrave  and  rector 
of  Thorpe  Mandeville,  Nr.  Banbury,  Oxon,  England 
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Series  for  1969.  Next  month:  Jesus,  Savior  of  the  World 


Subsequently,  "fair  young  virgins"  were  assembled  and  housed 
in  the  palace  buildings,  from  whom  the  King  might  choose  a 
new  queen,  and  Mordecai  arranged  for  Esther  to  be  included, 
without  disclosing  that  she  was  a  Jewess.  "Esther  exceeded  all 
others  for  beauty"  and  eventually  was  crowned  Queen.  "The 
King  loved  Esther  above  all  women,  and  she  obtained  grace  and 
favor  in  his  sight ...  so  he  set  the  royal  crown  upon  her  head, 
and  made  her  Queen." 

Mordecai  was  a  loyal  and  faithful  servant  of  the  King  and 
government,  and  "sat  at  the  King's  gate,"  the  entrance  to  the 
palace  grounds,  the  place  where  justice  was  administered.  Here, 
in  the  performance  of  his  official  duties,  Mordecai  obtained 
secret  intelligence  of  a  plot  to  assassinate  the  King.  The  deed 
was  to  be  done  by  two  councilors  who  had  charge  of  the  King's 
sleeping  room.  Mordecai  leaked  the  information  to  Queen  Esther 
and,  after  an  inquisition,  the  two  councilors  concerned  in  the 
conspiracy  were  hanged. 

Persian  kings  normally  rewarded  loyalty  of  this  character 
handsomely,  but  in  this  instance  Mordecai  was  completely  over- 
looked and  received  no  recognition  for  having  saved  the  King's 
life. 

A  superior  government  official,  Haman,  was  highly  promoted 
for  no  stated  reason,  and  in  his  new  status  Haman  required  every 
one  of  the  King's  subjects  to  bow  down  to  him  as  he  met  them  in 
any  building  or  passed  by  them  in  the  street.  Every  day  Haman 
came  to  the  gate  of  the  palace  and  looked  for  Mordecai  to  bow 
down  to  him,  but  every  day  Mordecai  omitted  doing  so.  Inevitably, 
Haman' s  pride  was  hurt  and  he  regarded  Mordecai's  refusal  to  bow 
down  as  Jewish  insolence. 

Haman  decided  to  avenge  himself  on  Mordecai.  He  would  oblit- 
erate him.  He  would  go  further:  he  would  obtain  authority  from 
the  King  to  humiliate,  pillage,  and  exterminate  all  Jews  through- 
out the  King's  dominions. 

TO    GAIN   the   King's    consent   to   exterminate   all   Jews   in  the 
Persian    Empire,     Haman    laid    before    His    Majesty    a    very 
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subtle  scheme.  No  mention  was  made  of  Mordecai.  Haman  merely 
pointed  out  to  the  King  that  there  were  many  Jews  scattered 
throughout  the  Empire,  all  of  them  with  social  prestige  and  very 
great  wealth;  if  these  Jews  were  wiped  out  their  wealth  and 
property  could  be  confiscated  and  the  King  would  be  greatly 
enriched.  Indeed,  Haman  guaranteed  that  if  the  King  permitted 
him  to  carry  out  this  plan  it  would  bring  into  the  King's  coffers 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  annual  revenue  of  the  whole  of  the 
Persian  Empire. 

The  King  gloated  over  the  prospect  and  agreed.  "Do  with  them 
(i.e.  the  Jews)  as  it  seemeth  good  to  thee." 

The  day  for  this  Empire-wide  massacre  of  the  Jews  was  chosen 
by  lot,  and  having  fixed  it,  notices  were  sent  eleven  months  in 
advance  to  all  satraps — heads  of  twenty  Persian  provinces,  in- 
structing them  "to  destroy,  to  slay,  to  cause  to  perish,  all  Jews, 
both  young  and  old,  little  children  and  women  .  .  .  and  take  the 
spoil  for  a  prey."  When  all  these  notices  had  been  dispatched, 
the  decree  was  read  out  in  the  King's  palace,  after  which  "the 
King  and  Haman  sat  down  to  drink." 

Conspiracies  to  exterminate  the  Jews  have  a  long  history  in 
the  story  of  that  ancient  people  but,  as  a  famous  Prime  Minister 
of  England  once  said,  "the  Jews  have  stood  at  the  graves  of  all 
their  persecutors."  So  it  was  to  be  with  Haman's  plan.  He 
thought  his  plan  to  revenge  Mordecai  was  now  fool-proof,  but  he 
had  not  reckoned  with  the  potential  of  unknown  factors  and  the 
power  of  a  woman's  beauty  and  wit. 

As  soon  as  Mordecai  heard  of  the  edict,  he  clothed  himself 
in  sackcloth  to  mourn  for  his  people.  Esther  the  Queen  learned 
that  Mordecai  was  wearing  sackcloth  in  public,  and  asked  why. 
It  was  not  until  she  received  a  reply  from  Mordecai  that  she  knew 
of  the  edict.  Mordecai  warned  her  that  if  it  were  known  that  she 
herself  was  a  Jewess,  her  crown  would  not  save  her,  and  he  pleaded 
with  her  to  use  her  influence  with  the  King  to  get  the  order  an- 
nulled. "Who  knows  whether  you  have  not  come  to  the  kingdom 
for  such  a  time  as  this?"  (Esther  4:14). 

Esther  resolved  to  stake  everything  she  had,  even  life  itself, 
on  an  attempt  to  save  the  Jews  from  this  mass  assassination. 
First,  she  asked  all  Jews  in  Shushan,  the  capital,  to  fast  and 
pray  for  three  days  that  she  might  come  to  see  the  best  way  to 
help  her  people.  "If  I  perish,  I  perish." 
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Second,  she  went  into  the  presence  of  the  King  unbidden — a 
crime  even  for  a  queen  in  a  Persian  court — and  invited  him  to  two 
separate  banquets,  and  to  permit  Haman  also  to  attend.  Haman 
was  flattered  and  elated  to  think  that  he  had  thus  been  favored 
to  share  the  banquets;  "Then  went  Haman  forth  that  day  joyful  and 
glad  of  heart."  As  Haman  went  into  the  palace  grounds  he  saw 
Mordecai  at  the  King's  gate  and  noted  once  more  that  Mordecai 
refused  to  bow  to  him.  Haman  was  filled  with  wrath  against 
Mordecai,  and  returning  home  after  the  banquet,  he  ordered  a 
gallows  to  be  made  ready  at  once  to  hang  Mordecai,  for  he  should 
be  the  first  Jew  to  be  disposed  of. 

That  night  the  King  could  not  sleep  and  he  commanded  someone 
to  read  the  court  journals  to  him.  While  this  was  being  done, 
he  was  reminded  of  how  Mordecai  had  saved  his  life  and  the  King 
asked  what  reward  Mordecai  had  been  given.  He  was  informed 
"there  is  nothing  done  for  him." 

The  next  morning  Haman  made  a  special  journey  to  see  the 
King  to  obtain  permission  to  execute  Mordecai  forthwith.  The 
King  had  no  inkling  of  why  Haman  had  come;  the  King  was  thinking 
only  about  Mordecai's  service  in  saving  his  life.  Before  Haman 
could  speak  to  the  King,  the  King  asked,  "What  shall  be  done  to 
the  man  the  King  delights  to  honor?"  Haman,  in  his  vanity, 
imagined  that  the  King  was  considering  some  further  honor  to 
bestow  upon  him  and  answered  that  the  King  should  give  to  the 
one  he  delighted  to  honor  royal  apparel,  a  King's  horse,  a  crown, 
and  have  him  proclaimed  before  all  the  princes  and  people  of 
the  Empire  that  he  was  above  all  others  the  man  whom  the  King 
delighted  to  honor.  The  King  commanded  that  Haman  should  do 
all  these  things  to  Mordecai,  and  that  they  should  all  be  done  at 
once. 

THE  third  thing  Esther  did  to  save  her  people  took  place  at 
the  second  of  the  two  banquets  which  she  arranged  for  the 
King  and  Haman.  Here  she  openly  exposed  the  real  motives  of 
Haman' s  plot  regarding  the  assassination  of  all  Jews;  "and  Haman 
was  afraid  before  the  King  and  Queen"  and  begged  for  mercy. 
But  the  King  showed  none;  instead  he  told  his  officers  to  hang 
Haman  at  once  on  the  gallows  Haman  had  prepared  for  Mordecai. 

Mordecai,  who  was  now  next  to  the  King  in  imperial  status, 
caused  the  edict  for  the  assassination  of  the  Jews  to  be  annulled. 
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From  our  point  of  view  today,  we  wish  the  story  of  Esther  finished 
there,  but  it  does  not. 

The  annulment  of  the  edict  was  accompanied  by  permission  to 
the  Jews  to  avenge  themselves  on  their  former  enemies.  It  was  now 
their  turn  to  do  whatever  seemed  good  to  them  and,  on  the  very 
day  which  had  been  fixed  for  their  extermination,  the  Jews  were 
in  supreme  control,  with  all  political  and  legal  power  on  their 
side. 

A  spirit  of  fierce  retaliation  took  over.  The  total  number 
of  the  slain  in  Shushan  and  throughout  the  Empire,  persons  known 
to  be  enemies  of  the  Jews,  even  if  the  figures  given  in  Esther 
are  exaggerated,  was  very  great.  It  is  a  very  gruesome  ending, 
showing  evil  coming  home  at  last  like  a  boomerang,  reacting  on 
the  head  of  the  evildoers. 

The  Book  of  Esther  was  written  to  explain  why  all  Jews  kept 
the  Festival  of  Purim  annually  on  the  14th  and  15th  of  Adar  (i.e. 
the  14th  and  15th  of  the  twelfth  month  of  the  Jewish  year,  which 
extended  from  the  new  moon  of  our  February  to  the  new  moon  of 
our  March.)  Esther  and  Mordecai  felt  that  the  Jews  should  never 
forget  the  way  they  had  been  saved  from  extermination  and,  since 
the  14th  and  15th  were  the  original  days  fixed  by  Haman's  lots 
for  carrying  out  his  cruel  plot,  those  days  were  set  apart  as 
festival  days  to  celebrate  throughout  all  history  their  deliverance 
and  survival.  If  the  date  of  Esther  be  put  at  somewhere  between 
520-458B.C,  it  means  that  the  Jews  have  observed  this  festival 
for  over  two  thousand,  four-hundred  years. 

The  Jews  now  keep  the  13th  day  of  Adar  as  "the  Feast  of  Esther," 
but  if  the  13th  falls  on  a  Sabbath  day,  the  feast  is  kept  on  the 
previous  Thursday.  The  festival  commences  as  soon  as  the  stars 
appear;  Jews  go  to  the  synagogue  for  prayers  and  reading  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  after  the  benediction  the  Book  of  Esther  is  read. 
Whenever  the  name  of  Haman  is  heard  in  the  reading,  the  congre- 
gation stamp  on  the  floor  and  say  "let  his  name  be  blotted  out. 
The  name  of  the  wicked  shall  rot."  On  the  14th  day,  morning 
service  is  held  in  the  synagogue,  with  prayers,  the  reading  of  the  Law 
and  Esther.  The  rest  of  the  day  is  given  over  to  festivities, 
exchange  of  presents,  games,  and  general  rejoicings,  which  carry 
on  into  the  third  day.  The  festival  finally  terminates  in  the 
evening  of  the  third  day.  H  ■ 
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They  Pledged  Their  Lives,  Their  Fortunes, 
Their  Sacred  Honor 

By  Vincent  Edwards 


A  sidelight  on  the  Signing  Fathers 


OFFHAND,  can  you  tell  how 
many  patriots  signed  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence? 

There  are  probably  not  too  many 
Americans  who  can  give  the  correct 
answer^or  who  know  too  much  about 
those  important  gentlemen.  The 
number  is  fifty -six.  Taken  as  a  group 
a  more  representative  body  of  citi- 
zens could  hardly  have  been  found 
in  the  thirteen  original  colonies. 

The  "Signers"  were  successful 
men,  for  the  most  part,  and  prom- 
inent citizens  as  well.  There  were 
a  few  men  who,  like  Samuel  Adams 
of  Massachusetts,  had  dipped  into 
politics  so  deeply  and  become  so 
absorbed  in  the  "liberty  movement" 
that  they  had  let  their  private 
businesses  sink  into  bankruptcy. 
However,  the  majority  had  made 
a  success  of  their  own  affairs, 
and  a  certain  number  had  become 
very  wealthy.  This  description 
applied     particularly     to     patriots 


from  the  South — Richard  Henry  Lee 
and  Carter  Braxton  of  Virginia, 
Arthur  Middleton  and  Edward  Rut- 
ledge  of  South  Carolina,  all  of  whom 
owned  large  plantations. 

But  there  were  also  men  of  humble 
origin.  When  Roger  Sherman  opened 
his  cobbler  shop  in  New  Milford, 
Connecticut,  he  had  walked  all 
the  way  from  Boston,  carrying  his 
tools  on  his  back.  His  customers 
must  have  known  this  ambitious 
tradesman  was  "going  places"  when 
they  saw  him  studying  books  of 
learning  propped  up  on  his  bench; 
Sherman  was  one  of  the  few  men 
who  signed  both  the  Declaration 
and  the  Constitution. 

Another  "Signer,"  Abraham  Clark 
of  New  Jersey,  was  a  struggling, 
middle-class  farmer.  His  interest 
in  surveying  his  own  land  led  him 
to  the  study  of  law,  and  he  so 
often  helped  out  neighbors  in  their 
boundary  disputes  without  charging 
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for  his  services  that  he  came  to  be 
known  as  "the  poor  man's  counse- 
lor." 

George  Walton  of  Georgia  was 
apprenticed  to  a  carpenter,  who 
was  so  penurious  that  he  would 
not  give  the  boy  a  candle  to  study 
by,  thus  forcing  him  to  read  by 
the  light  of  a  wood  fire.  It  is  only 
fair  to  add,  however,  that  the  mas- 
ter later  released  his  young  charge 
from  his  bond,  and  Walton  rose 
to  become  one  of  the  leading  law- 
yers and  judges  of  his  state. 

If  photography  had  been  invented 
before  1776  and  a  group  picture 
could  have  been  taken  of  the  Signers 
sitting  in  the  old  Philadelphia 
State  House,  certain  figures  would 
have  stood  out.  Thomas  Jefferson, 
the  author  of  the  Declaration,  would 
have  been  one,  for  probably  few  of 
the  delegates  had  more  dignity  or 
carried  themselves  with  greater 
poise.  The  elder  statesman  of  the 
body,  Benjamin  Franklin,  would 
also  have  been  conspicuous. 

Both  of  these  patriots  were  among 
the  most  versatile  men  of  their  age. 
Of  Jefferson,  it  was  said,  he  "could 
calculate  an  eclipse,  survey  an  es- 
tate, tie  an  artery,  plan  an  edifice, 
try  a  cause,  break  a  horse,  dance  a 
minuet,  and  play  the  violin."  The 
record  of  "firsts"  associated  with 
Franklin  is  no  less  impressive.  As 
Philadelphia's  most  celebrated  citi- 
zen, he  established  there  the  cir- 
culating library  in  America,  organ- 
ized the  first  fire  department, 
formed  the  first  city  police  bureau, 
founded  the  first  literary  and  de- 
bating club  (Philadelphia's  famous 
"Junto"),       introduced       improved 


paving  and  street  lighting,  and 
greatly  added  to  human  comfort 
with  his  invention  of  the  Franklin 
stove. 

In  that  now-famous  assemblage 
of  Signers,  quite  a  contrast  would 
have  been  noted  between  the  be- 
wigged  and  beribboned  John  Han- 
cock, President  of  the  Continental 
Congress,  wealthiest  of  New  Eng- 
enders and  a  lover  of  show  and 
fine  clothes,  and  his  plainly  dressed 
sharp-featured  fellow  delegate  from 
Boston,  Samuel  Adams,  a  Puritan- 
minded  gentleman  if  there  ever  was 
one.  The  thickset  figure  of  Samuel 
Chase  of  Maryland  would  have  been 
observed  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  in  his  looks  and  movements  he 
reminded  people  of  the  great  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson;  on  account  of 
his  red  swarthy  features,  Chase  was 
nicknamed  "Bacon  Face."  The  dele- 
gate who  looked  most  like  a  poet 
and  artist  would  have  been  Francis 
Hopkinson  of  New  Jersey.  He  lived 
up  to  his  appearance,  too,  for  he 
could  dash  off  ballads,  draw  clever 
crayon  portraits,  and  compose  Psalm 
tunes. 

IT  CAN'T  be  denied  that 
the  patriots  of  1776  were 
practically  all  excellent  penmen — 
far,  far  better  than  their  counter- 
parts in  American  public  life  today. 
One  glance  at  the  famous  Decla- 
ration proves  that.  After  studying 
their  neat,  clear  handwriting,  one 
may  well  wonder  whether  any  group 
of  modern  business  men  or  promi- 
nent scholars  or  top  government 
officials  could  offer  such  an  impres- 
sive demonstration  of  calligraphy. 
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Don't  imagine  for  a  moment  that 
these  worthies  had  no  cause  for 
worry  because  of  the  action  they 
had  taken.  It  required  nerve  and 
courage  to  go  on  record  as  they 
did.  It  meant  that  every  Signer 
publicly  proclaimed  himself  as 
disloyal  to  a  great  and  powerful 
monarch — became  a  rebel  with  a 
price  on  his  head. 

Sadly  enough,  certain  Signers 
had  to  pay  a  high  price  for  their 
stand.  When  the  British  invaded 
New  Jersey,  John  Hart's  mills  were 
burned,  his  farm  laid  waste,  and  he 
had  to  take  to  the  woods  like  a 
hunted  animal.  Worse  misfortune 
overtook  Richard  Stockton  of  the 
same  state.  Betrayed  to  the  enemy, 
he  was  taken,  in  bitter  cold  wea- 
ther, to  the  jail  at  Perth  Amboy 
and  later  confined  in  a  wretched 
prison  in  New  York.  When  he  finally 
was  paroled,  he  returned  home  to 
find  his  beautiful  house  in  ruins. 
His  health  was  so  shattered  that  he 
died  not  long  afterward. 

Nevertheless,  not  one  of  the 
Signers  went  back  on  his  pledge. 
During  the  siege  of  Yorktown, 
Thomas  Nelson  of  Virginia  noticed 
that  his  fine  home  was  being  spared 
by  Washington's  artillerymen. 
Knowing  that  the  Redcoats  were 
using  it  for  their  headquarters,  he 
told  the  Americans  to  make  it  their 
principal  target.  Its  destruction 
did  not  bother  him  so  long  as  the 
cause  of  independence  triumphed. 
But  the  record  shows  that  Nelson's 
self-sacrifice  was  fairly  typical  of 
all  fifty -six  of  the  patriots  who 
signed  Thomas  Jefferson's  nobly- 
worded  Declaration.  ■    ■ 
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Pray    every    day;    the   first    thing    in 
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QiKii/e  Sfttlfe  SoMie/t 


By  Shirley  Payne 


Lennie    bargains    to    go    with    her    husband    when    he   is 
drafted 


LENNIE  was  sipping  her  second 
cup  of  coffee  when  Jim  brought 
in  the  Saturday  morning  mail  and 
began  thumbing  through  it.  He 
pulled  out  a  long  envelope  and 
frowned  as  he  studied  it.  Jim's 
habit  of  selecting  and  meticulously 
arranging  the  mail  according  to  its 
importance  never  ceased  to  stir  up 
impatience  within  her.  There  was 
never  anything  to  warrant  such 
careful  consideration.  She  watched 
her  husband  while  he  fingered  the 
envelope  a  few  seconds  more  before 
opening  it.  After  unfolding  the  con- 
tents his  jaw  muscles  began  to 
tighten  as  they  did  when  he  was 
worried  or  upset. 

"What  is  it?"  Lennie  asked. 

Jim   raised   his  head  and  peered 


at  her.  "It's  from  Uncle  Sam.  I've 
been  drafted." 

"Oh,"  Lennie  said,  as  if  Jim  had 
just  announced  that  he  was  going 
in  to  brush  his  teeth.  "Maybe  you 
won't  pass,"  she  added,  almost 
wishing  that  an  unhealthy  flaw 
were  lurking  somewhere  in  his  big, 
healthy  body.  Jim  grinned  in  an 
odd  way  and  Lennie  knew  that, 
once  again,  she'd  said  something 
scatterbrained. 

There  was  a  few  moments  of 
silence  before  Lennie  spoke  again, 
"I'll  notify  the  manager  that  we're 
giving  up  the  apartment.  We  can 
store  the  furniture  and  rent  a 
furnished  place  near  the  camp." 

Jim  shook  his  head.  "Honey,  the 
Army     doesn't     consider     wives     a 
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part  of  basic  training." 

Lennie  put  down  her  coffee  cup 
with  a  clatter.  "But  I'd  be  there, 
waiting,  when  you  finished  basic 
training." 

Jim  shook  his  head  again.  "I'll 
be  stationed  somewhere  else  after 
basic." 

"Then  I'll  come  there." 

"Lennie,  don't  you  understand? 
I  may  be  sent  overseas." 

Lennie  pushed  back  her  chair, 
stood  up,  and  allowed  a  few  tears 
to  squeeze  through  her  black  eye- 
lashes. 

Jim  walked  around  the  table 
and  cupped  her  chin  in  his  hand. 
"Come  on,  where's  my  brave  little 
soldier?" 


"Whoever  heard  of  a  soldier 
staying  home?"  Lennie  slid  her 
arms  around  Jim's  neck.  "Please, 
Jim." 

"Sorry,  ma'am,"  Jim  said  in  a 
special  deep  tone,  "you're  too  skin- 
ny to  pass  the  Army  wife's  physical." 
He  tickled  her  in  the  ribs  until 
she  started  laughing. 

"I  could  always  gain  weight, 
sir,"  she  said. 

Jim  chuckled.  "You  couldn't 
gain  two  ounces  in  a  year." 

"Oh,  no?"  Lennie  crinkled  her 
nose  at  him.  "Care  to  bet?  If  I  gain 
five  pounds  in  two  weeks,  may  I 
go?" 

Jim  chuckled  again.  "O.K.,  sol- 
dier, make  it  ten  and  you  got  your- 
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self  a  deal,  but  you  know  you  can't." 
Lennie    kissed    his    cheek.    "Just 
wait  and  see.  Before  the  week's  out 
you'll  be  asking  me  to  reduce." 

Jim  scratched  behind  his  ear. 
"You're  a  nut,  but  I  love  you.  And 
if  you  gain  ten  pounds  I'll  carry 
you  over  the  new  threshold." 

"Don't  make  rash  promises,  man. 
I  might  be  too  heavy."  Lennie  blew 
up  her  cheeks  round  and  full.  Jim 
slapped  them  gently  with  his 
palms,  and  they  both  laughed. 


THAT  evening  Lennie  was 
sitting  with  her  legs  pretzled 
beneath  her  on  the  sofa  beside  Jim, 
when  she  announced,  "Hey,  I  have 
to  eat."  She  jumped  up  and  ran 
toward  the  kitchen. 

Jim  followed  her  into  the  kitchen 
and  watched  while  she  made  a 
triple-decker  sandwich  of  salami, 
cheese,  tomato,  and  lettuce.  She 
scooped  chocolate  ice  cream  into 
the  blender  and  poured  milk  over 
it.  While  the  milk  and  ice  cream 
swished  and  sloshed  into  a  creamy 
malt,  Lennie  added  gobs  of  salad 
dressing  to  her  sandwich.  Then  she 
cut  a  large  wedge  of  German  choco- 
late cake. 

After  eating  the  sandwich,  Len- 
nie eyed  the  piece  of  cake.  She  was 
glad  it  was  gooey.  It  would  go  down 
easier.  "It's  just  a  matter  of  incen- 
tive and  will  power,"  she  said, 
managing  to  smile  weakly  at  Jim, 
who  was  sitting  across  the  table 
from  her.  She  began  eating  the  cake, 
gulping  a  swallow  of  milk  shake 
after  each  bite  of  cake.  She  took 
smaller    bites    and   toyed   with   the 


cake  that  remained  on  the  plate 
hoping  her  stomach  would  stop 
churning. 

"I  think  you've  had  enough," 
Jim  said. 

"That  little  bit."  Lennie  forced 
a  sickly  sounding  laugh  and  placed 
the  rest  of  the  cake  in  her  mouth 
where  it  lingered  and  fought  being 
swallowed.  Making  sure  she  got 
every  last  crumb  from  the  plate, 
she  looked  up  at  Jim  and  said, 
"Now  let's  see,  what  else  can  I 
eat?"  She  went  into  the  living 
room,  opened  a  box  of  candy  that 
was  on  the  coffee  table  and  began 
nibbling  on  chocolates. 

"Aw  come  on,  Lennie,  cut  it  out. 
You'll  gain  ten  pounds  tonight  if 
you  keep  this  up."  Jim  reached 
over  and  put  the  cover  on  the  candy. 

Lennie  grabbed  the  box.  "Give 
me  back  my  ammunition  or  I'll 
report  you  to  the  C.O." 

"You  want  to  get  sick?" 

"Afraid  you'll  lose?"  Lennie 
plopped  another  chocolate  into 
her  mouth. 

Each  day  Lennie  crammed  food 
into  her  stomach  and  each  evening 
she  weighed  herself.  On  the  fourth 
night  Jim  asked,  "How's  Operation 
Weight  Gain  coming?" 

"Sorry,  secret  maneuver,"  Len- 
nie replied.  "Can't  discuss  progress 
until  full  report  ready." 

The  tenth  day  finally  came  and 
none  too  soon  for  Lennie.  She  was 
so  full  of  sandwiches,  spaghetti, 
macaroni,  bananas,  ice  cream  and 
chocolates,  she  believed  she  would 
burst  if  she  ate  half  a  raisin.  At 
seven  in  the  evening  of  weight  day, 
or  W-day,  as  they  called  the  final 
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day,  Lennie  stepped  on  the  scale 
and  waited  for  it  to  jiggle  to  a 
stop.  She  smiled  and  turned  to 
face  Jim,  who  was  standing  beside 
her.  "Mission  impossible  accom- 
plished." 

"Let  me  see  that  scale,"  Jim 
said,  squatting  down  to  see  the 
numerals  on  the  scale.  He  gave  a 
short  whistle  and  his  face  looked 
surprised. 

"You  wouldn't  welch  on  a  bet, 
would  you,  soldier?"  Lennie  asked. 

Jim  rose  and  gathered  her  into 
his  arms.  "Shall  I  give  you  a  cita- 


tion for  bravery?"  he  asked,  laugh- 
ing. Lennie  wrinkled  her  forehead 
and  peered  at  him.  "Well,"  Jim 
whispered  into  her  ear,  "you're 
probably  the  only  soldier  who  ever 
won  a  victory  by  eating." 

Lennie  smiled  and  pulled  from 
his  embrace.  She  stood  erect  and 
raised  her  hand  in  a  military  sa- 
lute. "Don't  want  a  reward,  sir. 
Shucks,  it  was  all  in  the  line  of 
duty."  She  hugged  his  neck  and 
wished  she'd  lose  the  sickening 
feeling  that  was  churning  inside 
her. 
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LENNIE,  however,  did  not  get 
her  wish.  The  sickening  feeling 
persisted  and  was  still  with  her  as 
she  sat  across  from  the  doctor  in 
his  office  and  stared  at  him.  "But  I 
can't  be  pregnant,"  she  protested. 

Doctor  Smykes  removed  his  glass- 
es and  stared  back.  "And  why  can't 
you?"  he  asked  in  a  puzzled  tone. 

"Because  Jim's  going  to  the  ser- 
vice and  I .  .  .  "  Lennie  began  to 
sob.  "I  just  can't  be  pregnant.  Not 
now.  That's  all." 

Doctor  Smykes  pulled  a  tissue 
from  a  box  on  top  of  his  desk  and 
handed  it  to  her.  "A  lot  of  women 
feel  this  way  at  first,  but  you'll  get 
over  it.  Give  yourself  time  to  get 
used  to  the  idea."  He  came  around 
the  side  of  the  desk  and  patted 
Lennie's  shoulder  in  a  fatherly 
manner.  "I'm  sure  your  husband 
will  be  tickled  pink." 

"Oh,  my  husband  must  not  know. 
Not  yet,  anyway,"  Lennie  said, 
shaking  her  head  and  looking  up 
at  the  doctor. 

Doctor  Smykes  narrowed  his 
eyes  and  stroked  his  chin.  "I  don't 
advise  keeping  this  a  secret.  Your 
husband  is  entitled  to  know.  Espec- 
ially in  a  case  like  yours  where 
there  is  a  danger  of  a  miscarriage." 
He  gestured  toward  Lennie  with 
his  glasses.  "I  will  give  you  a  pre- 
scription for  some  pills  to  correct 
the  improper  balance  between  the 
glands  in  your  body.  And  you  will 
need  to  take  vitamins,  and  iron. 
You're  anemic  and  I  want  to  build 
up  your  hemoglobin."  Doctor 
Smykes  stepped  toward  the  door 
of  the  office  and  paused.  Tapping 
his  glasses  against  the  palm  of  his 


other  hand,  he  added,  "And  I  want 
you  to  get  plenty  of  rest.  No  long 
trips.  Nothing  that  will  overtire 
you." 

"No  trips,"  Lennie  gasped.  "But 
Doctor  Smykes,  that's  just  it.  I'm 
planning  to  move  as  soon  as  Jim 
finishes  basic  training." 

The  doctor  shook  his  head.  "In 
your  condition  you'll  be  taking  a 
chance  on  losing  your  baby."  He 
opened  the  door  and  beckoned  to 
the  nurse.  "Joan,  give  Mrs.  Benson 
the  pamphlets  on  prenatal  care 
and  make  another  appointment. 
I  want  to  see  her  in  two  weeks. 
Walking  out  the  door  he  said, 
"Think  it  over,  Mrs.  Benson.  I'm 
sure  you'll  see  it  my  way." 

Lennie  sat  alone  in  the  doctor's 
inner  office  waiting  for  the  nurse's 
return.  She  looked  down  at  her 
abdomen  and  tried  to  picture  the 
life  that  had  already  started  inside 
her.  A  wiggling  wee  blob  that  would 
soon  distend  her  now  flat  shape  into 
a  mountainous  figure,  and  emerge 
a  lovable  miniature  bit  of  life,  fash- 
ioned after  Jim,  herself,  or  both  of 
them. 

It  gave  Lennie  a  queer,  but  nice, 
a  "this-isn't-happening-to-me" 
feeling.  Then  she  thought  of  Jim. 
He'd  insist  she  stay  home.  Probab- 
ly want  her  to  move  in  with  her 
parents.  Her  mother  would  cluck 
that  it  was  the  wrong  time  to  be 
having  a  baby  and,  for  the  first 
time,  Lennie  would  have  to  agree 
with  her  mother. 

It  was  all  so  ridiculous.  Women 
didn't  lock  themselves  up  anymore 
just  because  they  were  pregnant. 
Expectant       mothers       traveled, 
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moved  from  one  end  of  the  country 
to  another  without  any  ill  results. 
Doctor  Smykes  was  being  an  old 
fuddy-duddy. 

The  bus  was  crowded  with  after- 
noon shoppers  and  Lennie  took  the 
only  vacant  seat.  She  tried  to 
avoid  looking  at  the  baby  in  the 
arms  of  the  woman  who  sat  beside 
her,  but  it  was  almost  impossible. 
The  baby  gurgled  and  cooed  and 
one  time  laughed  aloud  in  a  tin- 
kling, musical  sounding  way  that 
made  everyone  on  the  bus,  includ- 
ing Lennie,  smile.  Lennie  had  never 
really  noticed  how  dimpled  a 
baby's  chubby  hand  was  until  the 
infant  clutched  at  her  arm.  The 
baby's  mother  apologized  and  un- 
curled the  child's  fingers  from  Len- 
nie's  sleeve.  The  baby's  eyes  were 
like  her  mother's,  blue  flecked  with 
green.  Lennie  wondered  if  her  baby 
would  have  brown  eyes  like  hers. 
Would  her  baby  be  fat  and  happy 
like  this  one? 

Lennie  turned  away,  trying  to 
ignore  the  captivating  antics  of  the 
baby.  It  was  rather  silly  to  be  won- 
dering about  the  looks  of  a  baby 
that  she  didn't  even  want.  But  how 
could  anyone  not  want  a  baby? 
Lennie  returned  her  gaze  to  the 
cherubic  face  beside  her.  She  con- 
tinued to  watch  the  infant  until 
the  bus  reached  her  stop. 

For  a  long  time  after  she  entered 
the  apartment,  the  baby's  smiling 
face  and  chubby  hands  flitted 
through  Lennie's  mind.  An  ador- 
able life  dependent  on  her  mother. 
Lennie  gasped.  That  same  kind  of 
life  was  growing  inside  of  her,  de- 
pending  on  her  to   protect   it   and 


allow  it  to  mature.  Maybe  her 
mother  had  been  right.  She  hadn't 
realized  the  responsibility  of  mar- 
riage, and  now  God  had  given  her 
an  even  greater  one.  Somehow, 
someway,  she  would  find  the  cour- 
age to  accept  it. 

Lennie  got  out  the  pamphlets 
and  began  studying  them.  Then 
she  wondered  how  to  tell  Jim  that 
their  plans  would  have  to  be 
changed. 

"And  just  because  the  baby 
can't  be  seen  doesn't  mean  he's  not 
present  and  got  a  right  to  be  con- 
sidered," she  said  that  evening  to 
Jim,  who  was  staring  at  her.  He 
leaned  over,  kissed  the  tip  of  her 
nose  in  a  dazed  sort  of  way. 

"Hey,"  Lennie  said,  jumping  up 
and  bouncing  toward  the  kitchen, 
"I  just  remembered."  She  reached 
into  the  refrigerator,  took  out  the 
milk,  poured  a  tall  glassful  and  be- 
gan to  drink  it. 

Jim,  still  looking  somewhat 
dazed,  stood  in  the  doorway  and 
watched  her.  When  she  finished, 
Lennie  put  down  the  glass,  stood 
erect  and  raised  her  hand  in  a  mil- 
itary salute.  "Guess  I'm  just  good 
at  accomplishing  impossible  mis- 
sions, sir,"  she  said  in  a  deep  voice. 
"But  I  will  expect  a  promotion — 
from  wife  to  mother." 

For  a  moment  he  looked  thought- 
ful, then  said,  "O.K.,  Mother.  But, 
remember,  I'm  promoted  to  a 
father."  ■    ■ 

Never  worry  about  the  things  over 
which  you  have  no  control,  and  if 
you  have  control  then  there  is  noth- 
ing to  worry  about — J.  Herbert. 
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Living  Stone  or  Sandstone? 


By  James  Jeffrey 


SOON  after  moving  into  a  new 
home  in  the  suburbs  of  Over- 
land Park,  Kansas,  my  wife  asked  if 
I  would  locate  some  native  stone  to 
encircle  the  flower  beds.  This  was 
not  a  difficult  task  as  daily  the 
bulldozers  were  forcing  layers  of 
stone  from  the  ground  as  more  base- 
ments were  excavated. 

On  my  way  home  one  night,  I 
stopped  near  a  large  mound  of  dirt 
by  such  an  excavation.  Broken 
pieces  of  flat  stones  were  abundant 
within  the  towering  mound  of  earth, 
and  I  loaded  the  trunk  of  my  car. 
Arriving  home,  I  carried  the  stones 
toward  the  cultivated  area  which 
would  one  day  display  a  rainbow  of 
multi-colored  plants. 

The  next  day  my  wife  very  care- 
fully placed  the  stones  as  a  border 
around  the  specified  areas.  A  beau- 
tiful effect  had  been  achieved. 

Then  the  winter  rains  began. 
Between    showers,    children   played 


on  the  flat,  smooth  stones.  By 
spring  the  edges  of  the  stones  had 
begun  to  crumble.  Within  a  year 
much  of  the  original  stones  had 
washed  away.  They  were  not  stones 
at  all.  The  material  was  sandstone. 

Peter  refers  to  Christ  as  the  Cor- 
nerstone and  to  Christians  as  living 
stones  to  be  built  into  a  spiritual 
house.  (Read  1  Peter  2:4-9.)  The 
living  stones  mentioned  are  real 
stones  of  strength,  durability,  and 
lasting  effect.  Living  stones  fash- 
ioned by  God  can  become  such  a 
spiritual  house  and  a  strong  witness 
in  the  world,  but  many  of  us  are 
made  of  nothing  stronger  than 
sandstone.  We  crumble  under  the 
wear  and  pressure  and  wash  away 
with  time  and  the  rains  of  life. 

Many  claim  the  name  "Chris- 
tian." Yes,  we  call  ourselves  by  the 
name  of  Christ.  We  attend  church. 
We  pray  when  there  is  a  special 
need  in  our  lives.  We  claim  to  live  in 


Mr.  Jeffrey  is  executive  director  of  the  Fellowship  of  Christian 
Athletes,  Suite  812,  Traders  National  Bank  Building,  1125  Grand 
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a  Christian  country  and  live  our 
lives  with  a  Christian  emphasis. 
But  how  sturdy  are  we  in  the  rains 
of  life  and  the  strife  of  wear? 

How  serious  do  we  consider  the 
necessity  of  being  "living  stones" 
to  be  built  into  a  spiritual  house? 

What  Is  Our  Responsibility 
as  Christians? 

What  does  the  Bible  say?  Hear 
it!  "A  new  commandment  I  give  to 
you,  that  you  love  one  another;  even 
as  I  have  loved  you,  that  you  also 
love  one  another.  By  this  all  men 
will  know  that  you  are  my  disciples, 
if  you  have  love  for  one  another" 
(John  13:34-35). 

How  easy  it  is  to  like  those  per- 
sons who  like  us  or  who  measure  up 
to  the  requirements  we  have  set  for 
our  friends.  How  difficult  it  is  to 
look  on  the  unlovely,  the  unwanted, 
the  sinful,  the  outcast  and  think, 
"I  really  want  to  share  with  this 
person." 

Hear  it  again:  "But  if  any  one  has 
the  world's  goods  and  sees  his 
brother  in  need,  yet  closes  his  heart 
against  him,  how  does  God's  love 
abide  in  him?"  (1  John  3:17).  Only 
when  we  learn  love  as  God  gives 
love  and  as  Christ  lived  it  out  on 
earth  do  we  come  to  know  that  God 
is  concerned  about  all  men.  So  what 
is  our  responsibility  to  these  men? 

A  genuine  concern  must  begin 
within  the  human  heart,  a  concern 
that  can  come  only  from  the  "love 
the  Father  has  given  us."  The  con- 
cern can  grow  as  "he  abides  in  us, 
by  the  Spirit  which  he  has  given 
us"  (1  John  3:24).  "Let  us  not  love 
in  word  or  speech  but  in  deed  and  in 


truth"  (1  John  3:18). 

There  are  many  different  kinds  of 
needs  in  the  world.  Many  of  the 
needs  are  covered  by  a  carefully 
built  shell  to  hide  the  hurt:  the 
loner  who  withdraws  from  the 
crowd;  the  loud  attention-getter; 
the  timid  person  who  gives  the  im- 
pression of  self-sufficiency;  and  the 
carefree,  light-hearted  character. 
Do  we  have  the  right  to  invade  their 
privacy?  Do  we  bill  ours  elf  as  the 
do-gooder  and  ask  to  solve  their 
problems? 

Or  do  we  live  very  carefully,  day 
by  day,  trying  to  follow  Christ  and 
"the  anointing  which  you  received 
from  him  abides  in  you  .  .  .  and  you 
abide  in  him"  (1  John  2:27).  Our 
actions  will  reveal  our  concern  as 
our  concern  becomes  real  and  we 
make  ourself  available  when  we  are 
needed.  We  shall  be  needed,  some- 
time and  somewhere.  Will  we  be 
ready  when  approached? 

Circumstances  surrounding  each 
individual  case  may  differ  when  it 
comes  to  our  witnessing.  In  one  in- 
stance a  conversation  may  lead  to  a 
direct  witness.  In  another  instance, 
direct  words  spoken  in  witness 
might  drive  a  person  away  or  further 
into  himself.  In  other  cases,  our  life 
and  actions  will  speak  so  loudly 
that  little  else  will  need  to  be  said. 

As  we  are  sensitive  to  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Lord  through  the  Holy 
Spirit  will  we  be  the  witness  needed 
in  our  everyday  walk  of  life? 

Our  Preparation  for 
Our  Responsibility 

Have  we  grown  as  Christians 
through  the  years  as  our  body  has 
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grown  physically?  Have  we  read 
from  the  Bible?  Have  we  studied 
what  the  Bible  says?  Have  we  been 
sensitive  to  the  will  of  God?  Have 
we  looked  to  him  in  prayer?  Have  we 
listened  to  Him  in  prayer?  Have 
we  practiced  by  being  interested 
in  people  and  going  out  of  our  way 
to  help?  Have  we  learned  to  turn 
our  own  problems  over  to  the  Lord 
and  concentrate  on  helping  some- 
one else? 

There  are  times  when  the  gran- 
deur of  the  mountains  in  the  dis- 
tance goes  unnoticed  because  we 
keep  our  eyes  in  the  ruts  immedi- 
ately beneath  our  feet.  When  we  are 
this  bogged  down  in  our  own  every- 
day problems  we  cannot  have  any 
kind  of  vision  of  the  splendors  that 
can  be  accomplished  in  the  world 
about  us  for  our  neighbors  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord. 

Do  we  read  and  study  books?  Do 
we  look  for  fellowship  with  other 
Christians?  Do  we  discuss  and 
share  with  each  other  and  thus  grow 
together  in  the  Lord?  Do  we  earnest- 
ly want  to  make  new  Christian 
friends  or  do  we  keep  our  Christian- 
ity a  secret? 

As  we  depend  on  the  Lord,  it  is 
possible  to  look  at  a  person  as  God 
sees  him,  with  the  potential  that  is 
possible  in  that  life,  with  the  Lord's 
direction  leading  that  life,  with  the 
Lord's  power  working  through  that 
life.  But  the  Lord  may  be  depending 
upon  us  to  reach  that  person. 

Our  Enthusiasm  for 
Our  Responsibility 

Are  we  happy  Christians?  Are  we 
happy   simply   because  Christ   died 


for  us  and  we  have  communion  with 
God  through  Christ?  Can  our  per- 
sonal relationship  with  Christ  per- 
meate our  life  until  the  little  day- 
to-day  problems  become  smaller  as 
we  trust  our  life  into  the  hands  of 
God  and  let  him  guide  us  each  day? 

As  our  problems  thus  become 
smaller,  we  can  become  interested 
in  people.  As  we  depend  upon  the 
Lord  for  strength,  for  wisdom,  for 
love,  we  can  begin  to  reach  out  to- 
ward others.  And  in  helping  others 
happiness  comes  as  the  by-product. 
The  more  we  love,  the  more  we  are 
capable  of  loving.  And  as  we  love, 
others  will  respond  to  us.  ■    ■ 


-G0 


'Ah,  let  me  call  you  back  honey.  I'm 
— er — busy  right  now!" 
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BAPTISM.    Montagnard   children   being   baptized   by    Chaplain    (MA J) 
PaulE.  Johnson,  5  Special  Forces  Gp,  at  SF  Camp  A- 103  (GIA  VUC). 


Worshiping  Together 
in  Spite  of  Tragedy 

By  Paul  Johnson 


THE  religious  service  began  with 
a  prayer,  followed  by  the  con- 
gregation singing  a  familiar  hymn. 
From  the  altar  the  minister  took  the 
Bible  and,  turning  to  Matthew 
7:24-27,  read  the  closing  remarks  of 
Jesus's  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  A 
short  meditation  was  given,  and  the 
rite  of  holy  communion  was  admin- 
istered. The  service  closed  with  a 
prayer    and    pastoral    benediction. 


The  congregation  departed  the 
house  of  worship  with  the  tradition- 
al shaking  of  the  minister's  hand, 
and  offering  personal  comments  at 
the  door. 

A  usual  Protestant  church  ser- 
vice? Perhaps  so,  in  many  areas  of 
the  western  world  but  not  so  in  this 
situation.  The  place  is  Vietnam, 
the  setting  is  a  hamlet  situated  in 
the    highlands    of    Quangngai    Pro- 
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vince,  I  Corps  Tactical  Zone.  The 
house  of  worship  is  a  mud  hut  which 
is  covered  by  a  thinning  straw  roof, 
and  whose  walls  are  embroidered 
with  cracks  made  by  the  hard  ele- 
ments of  nature.  This  is  a  war  zone, 
and  the  people  who  live  here  are 
Vietnamese  and  Montagnard 
tribesmen,  their  third  place  of  re- 
settlement in  the  past  year.  This 
land  belongs  to  Vietnamese  land- 
owners, and  the  "yards"  are  con- 
stantly reminded  of  this.  Some  kil- 
ometers to  the  north  a  suspected 
NVA  regiment  prepares  for  another 
offensive.  Villages  are  often  taxed 
by  the  VC  on  a  regular  basis.  Yet  in 
the  midst  of  it  all,  this  small  but 
solemn  congregation,  which  is 
steadily  growing,  has  gathered  for  a 
service  of  worship  in  the  Protestant 
tradition. 

The  words  spoken  during  the 
service  are  given  in  three  languages: 
first  English,  then  Vietnamese,  and 
then  the  HRE  dialect  of  Montag- 
nard. The  minister  is  Chaplain 
(Major)  Paul  E.  Johnson,  Assistant 
Group  Chaplain,  5th  Special  Forces 
Group  (ABN)  I  SF,  who  has  made  a 
return  visit  to  Special  Forces  De- 
tachment A-103  (GIA  VUC)  in  this 
I  Corps  area.  The  previous  month 
the  same  service  had  taken  place. 
His  words  of  English  were  trans- 
lated into  Vietnamese  and  finally 
into  HRE  by  the  Detachment  Com- 
bat interpreter  and  hamlet  chief. 

None  in  the  congregation  seemed 
bothered  by  the  differences  of  lan- 
guage, the  few  extra  moments 
needed  in  the  various  translations. 
On  the  contrary,  even  the  small 
children    have    their    interest    held. 


A  common  Amen  is  echoed  by  the 
congregation  after  the  prayer  is 
said,  and  the  meditation  given. 

This  was  a  first  in  the  area,  per- 
haps a  first  in  many  parts  of  South 
Vietnam.  It  was  a  worship  service, 
of  Protestant  heritage,  by  a  military 
chaplain,  having  VNSF  and  USSF 
personnel  worshiping  with  civil- 
ians of  Vietnamese  and  Montagnard 
traditions.  Protestants  number  less 
than  1  percent  of  the  nation's 
people,  and  rarely  will  you  see  Viet- 
namese and  Montagnards  in  wor- 
ship together  or,  for  that  matter, 
their  military  administrator  wor- 
shiping with  them.  Yet  this  was 
exactly  what  was  happening,  and 
despite  the  tensions  of  war,  the  dif- 
ferences of  races  and  languages,  de- 
spite the  threats  of  the  nearby  ene- 
my, a  spirit  of  religious  unity  was 
felt  by  all. 

The  idea  for  the  worship  service 
had  been  initiated  a  month  earlier. 
Chaplain  Johnson  had  visited  the 
Special  Forces  Camp  at  GIA  VUC  in 
making  his  pastoral  rounds  in  the 
area.  The  camp  commander  of  GIA 
VUC,  Vietnamese  Captain  Chu, 
and  his  American  advisor,  Captain 
Edwin  Sitler  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
were  distributing  foodstuffs  to  the 
three  local  hamlets  adjacent  to  the 
camp.  One  of  the  village  elders,  up- 
on learning  that  Chaplain  Johnson 
was  a  Protestant  minister  (United 
Church  of  Christ)  related  that 
many  families  in  the  area  were  Pro- 
testant also.  Many  had  been  con- 
verted by  missionaries  of  the  Chris- 
tian Missionary  Alliance  some  years 
previous.  Unfortunately,  they  had 
left  their  homes  two  years  ago,  and 
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WORSHIP  SERVICE  conducted  by  Chaplain  (MAJ)  Paul  E.  Johnson, 
5  Special  Forces  Gp.  3  languages  were  used:  American,  Vietnamese, 
and  Montagnard. 


in  the  process  of  being  resettled 
three  times,  had  lost  contact  with 
the  missionaries.  Thus  they  had  not 
had  worship  service  for  over  a  year 
and  a-half.  Would  the  chaplain  be 
willing  to  lead  them?  It  was  also 
found  that  there  were  many  Protes- 
tants among  the  Vietnamese  and 
Americans  in  the  SF  Camp.  Thus  a 
worship  service  was  planned  for  the 
following  day. 

Before  the  service  began  ten 
children  were  baptized.  In  the  suc- 
ceeding month  a  lay  leader  was 
chosen  to  lead  the  congregation 
each  week  in  worship,  and  when  the 
chaplain  made  his  monthly  visits, 
communion  was  offered.  In  addition, 
some  arrangements  were  made  by 
the  chaplain  to  secure  altar  equip- 
ment, and  the  members  of  the  con- 
gregation, with  the  assistance  of  the 


detachment  personnel,  made  plans 
to  repair  the  building  so  that  the 
Catholics  and  Buddhists  in  the 
area  might  also  utilize  the  facilities 
for  worship. 

Thus  a  church  was  reborn,  and  in 
the  succeeding  months  it  has  grown 
in  spirit  and  influence.  Despite  the 
tragedies  of  war,  the  personalis ms 
of  race,  the  differences  of  language, 
in  a  spirit  of  oneness  they  wor- 
shipped the  same  God  in  a  spirit  of 
peace. 

Difficult?  No.  Unusual?  Yes,  but 
God  still  has  a  way  of  reminding  us 
that  he  is  not  limited  in  his  spiritu- 
al labors,  despite  the  many  barriers 
we  make  of  and  for  ourselves.  After 
all,  wasn't  his  son,  Jesus  Christ,  a 
Jew?  And  didn't  he  belong  to  a  tra- 
dition different  from  the  western 
and  Vietnamese  worlds? 


First  published  in  Green  Beret.  Used  with  permission. 
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J  Jul  (DikmmjDL  o{^  &sdnc^  CZwai^ 


By  Kurt  E.  Johnson 


A  MOBILE  population  in  a  fast- 
moving,  twentieth-century 
culture  continually  discovers  that 
many  miles  often  separate  people 
and  families  when  they  would  prefer 
not  to  be  apart.  Obligations  to  a  job 
or  commitments  to  a  cause  often 
make  it  necessary  for  one  to  utter  a 
sad  "goodbye"  and  climb  toward  a 
bus  or  plane  with  glassy  eyes  or  a 
pounding  heart. 

The  old  phrase,  "absence  makes 
the  heart  grow  fonder,"  provides  a 
kind  of  shallow  meaning  at  the  mo- 
ment of  departure.  It's  hard  to  think 
pleasantly  of  fondness  when  the 
miles  stretch  out  and  shared  mo- 
ments become  only  memory. 

The  pain  and  hurt  which  is  felt 
when  one  is  away  from  home  in- 
volves more  than  the  simple 
thought  that  people  who  care  for 
one  another  will  not  get  to  be  to- 
gether for  a  certain  period  of  time. 
The  pain  is  captured  by  the  symbol 
which  is  conveyed  by  the  lengthy 
miles — the  symbol  which  notes  sep- 
aration and  aloneness — the  fact 
that  a  part  of  one's  very  essence 
has  been  pulled  away  from  him. 
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I'm  sure  that  there  is  no  easy  solu- 
tion to  the  problem.  I  can  recall 
many  worn  bus  seats  and  waving 
hands  as  the  time  came  for  me  to 
move  on.  The  pain  was  real  and  the 
emotional  sadness  prevailed  upon 
me  weightily.  Certainly  there  were 
times  when  none  of  the  reasons 
which  made  the  trip  necessary 
seemed  worthwhile. 

There  are  many  answers  which  I 
could  try  to  give  to  explain  what 
kept  me  going  in  those  dark  and 
sad  hours.  Many  times,  even  before 
the  bus  was  out  of  the  station,  I 
tried  to  think  of  the  joy  that  would 
engulf  me  upon  my  return.  Though 
it  seemed  so  distant  and  far  away, 
the  thought  of  coming  back  was  ex- 
tremely real.  It  gave  me  hope. 

Perhaps  even  more  important 
than  a  distant  contemplation  was 
my  anticipation  of  doing  the  work 
the  trip  had  made  necessary.  Even 
when  it  involves  something  one  does 
not  particularly  enjoy  doing  (or,  for 
that  matter,  something  which  cir- 
cumstances force  one  to  do),  the 
element  of  adventure  sets  open  the 
task  ahead.  Knowing  that  the  job, 


once  done,  will  probably  leave  one 
richer  in  experience  and  more  so- 
phisticated in  the  knowledge  of 
God's  created  world,  gives  a  kind  of 
meaning  to  the  absence  which 
would  not  otherwise  be  there. 

One  of  the  reasons  people  are  so 
sad  on  the  brink  of  separation  is 
their  fear  that  things  will  not  be  the 
same  when  they  return  to  one  an- 
other again.  The  fear  that  two  peo- 
ple will  never  see  each  other  again 
is  an  unhappy  consideration,  and 
yet  it  is  profoundly  real. 

The  most  reassuring  thing  I  can 
think  of  when  a  long-term  absence 


occurs  is  that  those  whom  I  love  and 
miss  will  be  with  me  in  thought — 
and  I  will  be  with  them.  Such  an 
attitude  requires  a  rather  profound 
trust  between  those  who  are  re- 
moved from  each  other's  physical 
presence — but  it  will  culminate  in 
a  trust  that  reassures  one  that 
things  will  not  be  far  different  when 
the  journey  is  over.  The  only  differ- 
ence is  that  those  who  have  been 
pulled  apart  will  grow  in  their  feel- 
ings toward  each  other — a  growth 
which  reinforces  the  suspicion  that 
people  really  depend  on  others — 
even  when  they  are  apart.  ■   ■ 
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What  Oil  £wdtL  ChisL  tyojuu  (boinq. 
tfoA,  diswivsyidL,  $aksL? 


By  Margaret  Troutt 


OVER  700  years  ago  Dante  said, 
"The  hottest  places  in  Hell 
are  reserved  for  those  who,  in  a  peri- 
od of  moral  crisis,  maintain  their 
neutrality." 

Strong  words,  but  then  Dante  was 
never  a  man  who  practiced  restraint 
or  resorted  to  expediency.  He,  too, 
lived  in  a  day  of  moral  crisis,  but  no 
one  ever  doubted  whose  side  he  was 
on. 

Too  many  of  us  today  are  actual- 
ly maintaining  neutrality  while  pro- 
fessing to  be  concerned  about  moral 
issues.  True,  we  may  stir  things  up  a 
bit  with  some  grandiose  statements 
about  what's  wrong  with  the  world, 
even  going  so  far  as  to  enumerate 
some  matters  that  bother  us  most. 

My  own  list  would  include  the 
growth  and  spread  of  pornography, 
the  increasing  number  of  teen-agers 
who  are  experimenting  with  LSD 
or  other  drugs,  the  nonchalant  at- 
titude of  adults  as  well  as  youth 
about  chastity,  the  millions   spent 
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by  distillers  to  brainwash  the  pub- 
lic to  accept  moderation  as  opposed 
to  abstinence  in  drinking  alcoholic 
beverages,  the  alarming  increase  of 
deaths  from  lung  cancer  and  em- 
physema which  many  medical  men 
correlate  with  the  number  of  cig- 
arette smokers. 

But  what  are  we  doing  besides 
talking?  Are  we  prepared  to  get  in- 
volved, to  back  up  our  words  with 
work,  to  sacrifice  leisure  time,  to 
take  criticism  from  friends,  business 
associates  and  others  when  we 
stand  up  to  be  counted  on  contro- 
versial issues? 

I  was  brought  up  short  about  my 
own  lack  of  "doing"  one  day  when 
these  words  from  a  church  bulletin 
board  jumped  at  me:  "What  on 
earth  are  you  doing  for  Heaven's 
sake?" 

"Why,  I'm  doing  a  lot,"  I  told  my- 
self. 

"Let's  be  specific,"  I  imagined 
the  person  responsible  for  the  bulle- 


Most   of  us    have   ideas    about   what   is    wrong   with   the 
world,  but  what  do  we  do  about  them? 


tin  board  saying. 

"Well,  I  speak  up  for  what  I  be- 
lieve, when  I  get  the  chance." 

"Always?" 

"Well  ..."  Thinking  back,  I  had 
to  admit  I  was  tempted  at  times  to 
keep  still,  afraid  someone  would 
consider  me  a  fanatic  or  eccentric. 

Take  the  time  on  the  train  to 
Chicago  when  the  woman  sitting 
next  to  me  disregarded  the  sign  up 
front  which  said  "no  smoking"  and 
lighted  a  cigarette. 

She  inhaled  deeply,  then  leaned 
her  head  back  against  the  seat  and 
exhaled  slowly.  After  a  few  minutes 
the  smoke  swirled  around  my  head 
and  although  I  tried  to  suppress  it, 
I  coughed  once  or  twice.  She  turned 
toward  me  and  with  a  nervous  flick- 
er of  her  eyes  asked,  "Does  my  smok- 
ing bother  you?" 

I  was  tempted  to  be  polite  and 
say,  "No."  But  after  a  quick  silent 
prayer  for  courage,  I  said,  "Yes,  it 
really  does." 

Her  face  registered  shock  and 
then  the  beginning  of  resentment. 
As  she  put  out  her  cigarette,  I  ex- 
plained, "It  bothers  me  more  be- 
cause of  the  harm  I  know  smoking 
does  to  you."  During  the  next  half- 
hour  we  discussed  cigarettes  as  a 
health  hazard. 

What  if  my  conversation  with  my 
travel  companion  ended  without  my 
convincing  her  that  cigarette  smok- 
ing is  one  risk  she  should  avoid  in 
an  already  rather  perilous  world? 
Was  the  time  wasted? 


No.  My  own  faith  was  strength- 
ened because  I  spoke  up  when  the 
situation  demanded  it,  although 
silence  would  have  been  easier.  And 
there  is  always  the  possibility  that 
my  companion  later  searched  fur- 
ther for  facts  about  cigarette  smok- 
ing. 

During  the  next  few  months,  I 
couldn't  get  away  from  those  words 
on  the  bulletin  board:  "What  on 
earth  are  you  doing  for  Heaven's 
sake?"  Not  that  I  didn't  try  to  for- 
get them,  but  that  unseen  presence 
kept  nudging  me  about  what  I  was 
doing. 

Like  the  night  I  had  looked  for- 
ward to  for  several  weeks.  I  was  get- 
ting dressed  for  a  social  evening 
with  friends,  and  the  iuner  voice  of 
the  bulletin  board  asked,  "Which  is 
most  important — going  out  for  an 
evening  of  fun  and  relaxation,  or 
attending  that  seminar  on  alcohol- 
ism?" 

I  tried  arguing,  "I  already  know 
more  about  alcoholism  than  I  want 
to  know." 

But  he  came  right  back  with,  "So 
what?  If  you're  going  to  do  anything 
about  counteracting  the  tide  of  un- 
truths and  half-truths  that  are 
zeroed  in  today  on  questioning 
youth,  you  need  the  most  current 
information  and  every  tool  avail- 
able." 

That  wasn't  the  only  time  I 
changed  my  scheduled  activities  or 
added  new  ones.  One  day,  after 
some    thoughtful    consideration,    I 
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decided  I  couldn't  possibly  be  a 
panel  member  on  a  discussion  of 
Joseph  F.  Fletcher's  book  Situation 
Ethics. 

Again  my  friend  from  the  bulletin 
board  prodded  me  with,  "Are  you 
really  anxious  about  the  increasing 
evidence  that  youth  is  confused  by 
all  that  is  being  written  and  said  of 
the  'new  morality'?" 

"You  know  I'm  concerned,"  I  re- 
plied, "but  I'd  have  to  spend  a  week 
studying  Situation  Ethics  and  do  a 
lot  of  research  before  I'd  be  quali- 
fied to  discuss  it.  Where  will  I  find 
time?" 

"Well  ..." 

That  week  was  one  of  the  best 
time  investments  I  ever  made. 

"Doing"  seldom  comes  easy;  we 
usually  have  to  force  ourselves  to 
"do"  something  new  "for  Heaven's 
sake." 

For  diversified  reasons,  all  of  us 
can't  do  what  a  friend  of  mine  did 
last  summer — open  a  coffee  house 
and  spend  most  of  her  time  helping 
the  "far-out"  youth  of  a  large  city. 
But  we  can  applaud  rather  than 
deplore  the  efforts  of  those  who  are 
using  new  and  what  some  may  term 
"unorthodox"  methods  to  estab- 
lish rapport  with  rebellious  youth. 

And  we  can  all  cultivate  a  more 
sympathetic  and  listening  ear  for 
youth's  philosophy  of  life,  albeit  it 
may  not  always  coincide  with  our 
own.  Only  in  the  measure  that  we 
are  willing  to  listen  to  their  side  can 
we  hope  to  help  them  through  cli- 
mactic experiences  and  carry  their 
judgment  about  the  many  spiritual 
problems  they  are  struggling  with. 

In    discussing    with    others    this 
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business  of  refusing  to  be  neutral, 
and  being  willing  to  actively  in- 
volve ourselves  in  the  lives  of 
others,  some  have  said,  "One  can 
do  only  so  much.  There's  a  danger 
of  spreading  oneself  too  thin." 

While  there  is  the  possibility 
that  we  might  get  involved  in  so 
many  activities  that  we  are  effec- 
tive in  none,  we  seldom  do  this. 
Usually  we  give  preference  to  cer- 
tain priorities.  Whether  or  not  our 
priorities  are  self-centered  or 
Christ-centered  depends  upon  us. 
The  words  on  the  bulletin  board 
may  help  you  as  they  did  me  to 
evaluate  these  priorities. 

At  the  same  time,  we  can  remind 
ourselves  that  Christ  himself  said, 
"Whosoever  shall  seek  to  save  his 
life  shall  lose  it;  and  whosoever 
shall  lose  his  life  shall  preserve  it." 

Today  when  fast-changing  mores 
are  flaunted  and  moral  crises 
abound,  we  who  uphold  the  never- 
changing  Christ  must  guard  against 
drifting  into  "neutrality."  Let's 
make  our  life  count  for  Him  on  earth 
by  "doing"  something  "for  Heaven's 
sake!"  ■   H 

Reprinted  from  War  Cry.  Used  with 
permission. 

WORDLESS  WISDOM 

How  carelessly  we  utter  words 
We  must  regret  some  day! 
Which  often  proves  that  NOTHING  is 
The  clever  thing  to  say. 

Not  only  is  it  clever,  but 

It's  also  very  wise 

To   guard  the  tongue  from  speaking 

words 
We  later  will  despise. 

— Mary  Hamlett  Goodman 


Lift  Up  Your  Heart 


The  best  time  to  hold  on  is  the  time  when  most  people  let  loose. 
— Shepherd's  Staff. 

Discouragement  is  actually  faith  in  the  devil. 

A  person  pays  twice  for  liquor:  once  when  he  gets  it;  and  second, 
when  it  gets  him. 

Too  many  people  are  humble  and  know  it. 
The  end  never  really  justifies  the  meanness. 

Love  needs  no  rival  to  slay  it,  for  neglect  will  do  this  auto- 
matically. 

Those  who  live  by  the  yard  and  work  by  the  inch,  often  get  kicked 
by  the  foot. — Paul  G.  Stevens. 

It's  a  shame  that  the  government  no  longer  prints  two-dollar 
bills;  they  come  in  handy  to  buy  a  dollar's  worth. — Jack  Herbert. 

No  dream  comes  true  until  you  wake  up  and  go  to  work. — Banking. 

He  who  cannot  pray  when  the  sun  is  shining  will  not  know  how 
to  pray  when  the  clouds  come. — Megiddo  Message. 

The  old-fashioned  "woodshed  interviews"  between  Dad  and  son 
would  cure  90  percent  of  our  delinquency. — Cal  Farley  in  Roundup. 

Morale  is  faith  in  the  man  at  the  top. — Charles  Lapp  &  John 
Bowyer  in  Oral  Hygiene. 

Worry  is  so  destructive  that  it  makes  a  man  tired  before  he  starts 
his  day's  work. — Herman  Krannert  in  Forbes. 

Ten  minutes  of  good  luck  will  make  you  forget  all  the  bad  luck 
you  ever  had. — William  Feather. 

The  tragedy  of  the  world  is  that  God  calls  and  men  refuse  to 
answer. — Harold  H.  Sheets  in  Wesley  an  Methodist. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  freedom — the  false  where  one  is  free  to  do 
what  he  likes;  and  the  true  where  one  is  free  to  do  what  he  ought. 
— Bertha  C.  Hughes  in  National  Parliamentarian. 
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Brief  News  Items 


New      Minister      for      American 
Church  in  Paris 

Dr.  Emerson  G.  Hangen,  a  minis- 
ter of  the  United  Church  of  Christ, 
has  assumed  his  new  duties  as  min- 
ister of  the  American  Church  in 
Paris.  Dr.  Hangen  served  from  1951 
to  1968  as  minister  of  the  First  Con- 
gregational Church  of  Long  Beach, 
Calif.  The  interdenominational 
church  in  Paris  was  established  in 
the  19th  century,  and  serves  the 
American  business,  diplomatic,  and 
tourist  community,  as  well  as  some 
other  English-speaking  residents. 

Your  Child's  Reading 

Your  Child's  Reading  Today,  a 
new  book  by  Josette  Frank,  Director 
of     Children's     Books     and     Mass 

Ch  (CPT)  Charles  M.  Smith  (right), 
United  Meth,  serves  with  the  31st 
Combat  Engr  Bn  in  Vietnam.  Here 
he  visits  with  one  of  his  men  as  they 
work  resurfacing  a  runway. 


Media  at  the  Child  Study  Associa- 
tion of  America,  discusses  such 
topics  as  how  parents  can  meet  the 
challenge  of  television,  movies, 
radio,  and  comics;  why  some  chil- 
dren are  reluctant  readers;  when  a 
child  should  learn  to  read;  and  just 
what  is  a  good  book. 

The  book  is  published  by  Double- 
day  (368  pages)  and  is  now  avail- 
able through  the  Child  Study 
Association  of  America,  9  East  89th 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10028  at  $5.95. 

Russian  Church  Goers 

According  to  a  news  release  by 
the  Far  East  Broadcasting  Co.,  in- 
terest in  Christianity  has  increased 
in  Russia.  It  says  that  in  the  city  of 
Kiev,  one  can  attend  a  service  of 
worship  with  evangelical  Christians 
almost  every  day  of  the  week. 

Hymnbooks  have  not  been  pub- 
lished in  Russia  for  40  years,  and 
Bibles,  when  printed,  cost  over  $50 
U.S.  money.  But  the  Russians  sing 
without  hymnbooks. 

Oral  Roberts  on  TV 

"Contact"  a  one-hour  nation- 
wide color  special  will  feature  the 
message  of  Oral  Roberts — the  music 
of  Richard  Roberts  and  the  World 
Action  Singers  and  special  guest 
stars.  Consult  your  local  television 
guide  for  latest  listing. 


Fellowship  in  Religious 
Journalism 

The  Christian  Century  Founda- 
tion has  announced  establishment 
of  the  Kyle  Haselden  Fellowship  in 
Religious  Journalism.  The  fellow- 
ship is  scheduled  to  begin  this  year 
and  will  provide  a  field  work  intern- 
ship in  the  editorial  offices  of  the 
Century  for  either  a  seminarian  or  a 
graduate  student  in  journalism. 
The  fellowship  honors  the  late  Kyle 
Haselden,  editor  of  the  Christian 
Century,  1964-1968.  For  further  in- 
formation write  The  Christian 
Century  Foundation,  407  S.  Dear- 
born St.,  Chicago,  111.  60605. 

100  Years  of  Professional  Baseball 

Ohio  Congressman  Robert  Taft, 
Jr.,  has  introduced  a  bill  in  Con- 
gress to  issue  a  commemorative 
stamp  honoring  the  100th  anniver- 
sary of  professional  baseball  (1869- 
1969). 


LOFTY  MESSENGER.  Chaplain 
Everett  Weiss  of  Travis  AF  Base 
shows  Tech  Sgt  James  F.  Short,  the 
special  luggage  tag  ("Have  Bible. 
Will  Travel")  dreamed  up  for  his  trip 
with  a  C-141  crew  to  Southeast  Asia. 
Capt  Weiss  is  a  former  crew  member 
himself,  having  flown  combat  mis- 
sions as  a  B-29  radioman  during  the 
Korean  conflict. 


SEND  US  NEWS 


While  visiting  in  the  U.  S.  the  Mili- 
tary General  Dean  (equivalent  to 
theU.  S.  Navy's  Chief  of  Chaplains) 
of  the  Republic  of  West  Germany, 
Chaplain  Von  Mutius,  visited  the 
Newport  Naval  Station.  There  he 
conducted  special  Ash  Wednesday 
services. 

After  the  services  he  talked  with 
enlisted  men  as  shown  in  the  picture 
(left).  Chaplain  Carl  Auel,  Director 
of  Orientation  Course,  Chaplains 
School  is  shown  in  background  with 
Chaplain  Henry  Duncan,  Naval  Sta- 
tion Chaplain  and  host. 
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Sp/4  Vernon  L.  Smith  (center), 
chaplain's  assistant,  USATCEUR, 
was  recently  promoted  to  his  present 
rank.  Ceremonies  honoring  Sp  Smith 
were  held  in  the  office  of  1st  Lt 
Michael  J.  LaRose  (left),  CO,  Hq. 
and  Hq  Co.,  11th  TTC.  1st  Sgt  Royce 
M.  Simmons  (right)  looks  on. 


Church  Woman  of  the  Year 

Ruth  Stafford  Peale,  wife  of  Dr. 
Norman  Vincent  Peale,  has  been 
selected  as  Church  Woman  of  the 
Year  by  the  Religious  Heritage  of 
America.  Mrs.  Peale  was  honored  at 
the  annual  awards  dinner  of  the 
Religious  Heritage  Association  at 
the  Sheraton-Park  Hotel  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  on  June  19.  Mrs. 
Peale  is  a  member  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  America  and  has  served 
on  many  important  boards. 

Clergy  Dress  Called  in  Question 

A  discussion  of  church  renewal  in 
Denmark  has  called  into  question 
the  current  propriety  of  the  long 
black  robes  and  white  fluted  collars 
worn  by  clergymen,  and  women. 
One  critic  said:  "The  garment  was 
highest  fashion  in  1569  .  .  .  but  can 
we   afford   to    keep   these   medieval 


garments  when  trying  to  reach 
people  in  mini-skirts  and  turtle- 
necks?" 

We  Must  Attempt  to 
Live  Our  Faith 

Deane  Baker,  a  prominent  Detroit 
builder,  was  named  General  Indus- 
try Chairman  of  National  Bible 
Week.  Interfaith  Bible  Week  is  spon- 
sored jointly  by  the  Laymen's  Na- 
tional Bible  Committee,  the  Amer- 
ican Bible  Society,  the  Catholic 
Biblical  Association.  The  program 
to  encourage  scripture-reading  will 
be  held  during  Thanksgiving  Week, 
Nov.  23-30,  which  also  launches  the 
Bible  Society's  month-long  World- 
wide Bible  Reading  program.  Baker, 
at  43,  says:  "We  have  the  respons- 
ibility of  attempting  to  live  our 
faith." 

44 Take  a  Giant  Step" 

This  is  what  Camp  Fire  Girls  has 
done.  On  city  streets,  in  rural  areas, 
Mexican -American  neighborhoods, 
an  Indian  reservation,  Camp  Fire 
Girls  has  reached  out  to  those  no 
one  else  was  reaching. 

"Take  a  Giant  Step"  tells  the 
story  of  Camp  Fire  today;  it  encour- 
ages interested  leaders  to  take  a 
running  step  to  reach  girls  with 
problems  of  identity  crisis,  neglect, 
low  educational  levels,  delinquen- 
cy, fatherless  families,  and  poverty. 

Single  copies  available  on  re- 
quest. Write  to:  Camp  Fire  Girls, 
Inc.,  65  Worth  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10013. 

Dr.  Earle  B.  Pleasant  Retires 

Dr.  Earle  B.  Pleasant,  Director  of 
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Religion  in  American  Life  (RIAL) 
for  20  years,  has  retired  early  this 
year.  In  the  20  years  Dr.  Pleasant 
has  served  as  director,  the  annual 
budget  has  increased  from  $25,000 
to  over  $200,000.  This  money  has 
been  used  to  produce  the  advertis- 
ing materials  supplied  without  cost 
to  the  advertising  media.  Its  em- 
phasis has  been  upon  worship  at- 
tendance and  putting  one's  faith  to 
work. 

ADC  Command  Chaplain  to  Korea 

Ch,  Col,  Ralph  R.  Pace,  Com- 
mand Chaplain,  ADC,  has  been 
reassigned  to  Korea.  He  is  no 
stranger  to  the  Far  East,  having 
served  over  3  years  as  Professional 
Chaplain  at  Hq.  5th  Air  Force, 
Tokyo.  The  Pace  family  will  con- 
tinue to  reside  in  Colorado  while 
Chaplain  Pace  is  in  Korea. 


Combat  Deaths  in  U.  S.  Wars 


1. 

Civil  War 

618,000 

2. 

World  War  II 

291,000 

3. 

World  War  I 

53,402 

4. 

Vietnam 

34,000  + 

5. 

Korean  War 

33,629 

6. 

Revolutionary  War 

4,453 

7. 

War  of  1812 

2,260 

8. 

Mexican  War 

1,733 

9. 

Spanish-American  War 

385 

Challenge  of  the  Peace  Corps 

A  Peace  Corps  ad  says:  "Make 
America  a  Better  Place.  Leave  the 
Country."  There  are  things  you 
can  learn  in  the  Peace  Corps  you 
can't  learn  anywhere  else.  Start 
with  an  irrigation  program  or  help- 
ing a  Jamaican  fishing  village  to 
life.  Then  come  home  to  make  your 
country  a  better  place. 


The  idea  of  having  Presidential  Prayer  Breakfasts  across  the  country 
at  the  same  time  the  main  one  is  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  is  becoming 
rather  widespread.  This  year  on  the  30  Jan  such  a  breakfast  was  held 
at  ENT  AFB,  Colo.  It  proved  to  be  an  eventful  occasion.  Some  of  the 
participants  are  shown  in  this  picture  (left  to  right):  Gen.  R.  J.  Reeves, 
CG,  NORAD;  The  Hon.  Eugene  McCleary,  Mayor,  Colo.  Springs,  Colo.; 
Lt  Gen  Arthur  C.  Agan,  CG  Aerospace  Defense  Command;  Ch,  Col, 
Ralph  R.  Pace,  Command  Chaplain,  Aerospace  Defense  Command;  and 
Lt  Gen  G.  V.  Underwood,  CG,  Army  Air  Defense  Command. 
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JULY  is  a  big  month.  It  is,  for  example,  time  to  celebrate  the  Hot  Dog  and 
consume  it.  The  first  three  days  calls  for  the  commemorative  ceremonies 

of  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg  in  Gettysburg,  Pa.  The  entire  month  also  will 

find  Norfolk.  Va.,  residents  putting  on  the  Norfolk  Arts  Festival.  The  first 

four  days,  Albany,  Oregon  holds  the  World  Championship  Timber  Carnival. 

The  big  day,   July  4,  is  INDEPENDENCE  DAY.  For  Americans  here  and 

everywhere  abroad. 

July  2-5.  Lions  International  Convention.  Tokyo,  Japan. 

July  4.  Calvin  Coolidge's  birthday.  30th  President  of  the  U.S.  Born  this 
day, 1872. 

July  5-12.  Let's  Play  Tennis  Week.  A  great  sport.  More  people  ought  to  be 
playing  it. 

July  6.  This  is  John  Paul  Jones'  birthday;  born  this  day,  1747.  The  first 
American  naval  officer  to  set  a  tradition  of  victory.  .  .  .Also  6th  Sunday 
after  Pentecost.  .  .  .Moreover,  commemoration  day  of  the  burning  of  John 
Hus,  Czechoslovakia. 

July  6-12.  National  Cherry  Festival,  Traverse  City,  Mich. 

July  11.  Birthday  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  6th  President  of  the  U.S.  Born 
this  day  in  1767. 

July  13.  7th  Sunday  after  Pentecost. 

July  14.  82nd  Anniversary  of  the  publication  of  the  first  Esperanto  Book. 
There  are  those  who  still  hope  for  an  international  language. 

July  17-19.  Reenactment  of  the  Western  Dodge  City  Days  in  Dodge  City, 
Kansas. 

July  18-22.  Virginia  Beach  Boardwalk  Art  Show.  Virginia  Beach,  Va. 

July  19.  International  Brick  and  Rolling  Pin  Throwing.  Stroud,  Okla. 

July  19-Sept.  7.  Oregon  Shakespearean  Festival.  Ashland,  Ore. 

July  20-26.  Captive  Nations  Week. 

July  20-26.  Cheyenne  Frontier  Days.  Cheyenne,  Wyoming. 

July  20-26.  National  Farm  Safety  Week. 

July  20.  8th  Sunday  after  Pentecost. 

July  22-26.  Seventh-day  Adventist  World  Youth  Congress.  Zurich,  Switzer- 
land. 

July  26-Aug.  30.  Salzburg  Festival.  Salzburg,  Austria. 

July  27.  9th  Sunday  after  Pentecost. 

July  30.  Miss  (Indian)  America  Pageant. 

July  31 -Aug.  3.  Maine  Seafoods  Festival. 

A  speck  of  probability  is  worth  a  pound  of  perhaps. — P.  H.  Stevens. 
HITCH  HIKE:  Walking  down  the  aisle.— Jack  Kraus  in  Quote. 
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THROUGHOUT   this   issue   of  THE   LINK,    you  will  find  four 
articles  prepared  not   only  for  individual  reading,  but  also  for 
group  discussion  and  for  lay  leaders'  helps. 

1.  Called  to  Be  Good  Citizens  (page  11) 

Biblical  Material;  Matthew  22:21;  1  Peter  2:13-17;  Romans  13:1-10 
What  do  the  admonitions  of  Peter  and  Paul  about  authority 
have  to  say  to  today's  campus  rebels?  If  as  a  Christian  you  cannot 
agree  with  the  lawful  authority  what  can  you  do?  Have  we  any  evi- 
dence in  history  that  God  will  not  tolerate  leaving  those  in  author- 
ity who  are  unworthy? 

2.  He  Dared  to  Live  {page  26) 

Biblical  Material:  1  Peter  1:3;  Isaiah  53:5 
Who  was  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer?  What  did  he  believe?  In  what  way 
is  he  a  forerunner  of  new  theological  concepts  today? 

3.  Esther:  Queen  Who  Saved  a  Nation  {page  32) 
Biblical  Material:  Esther  1:1—2:18;  4:14 

How  did  Esther  become  Queen?  What  crisis  did  the  Jews  face? 
How  were  the  Jews  saved?  What  crises  exist  in  the  world  today 
similar  to  the  Jewish  crisis  in  the  time  of  Esther?  What  should  be 
done  about  these? 

4.  Living  Stone  or  Sandstone?  (page  46) 
Biblical  Material:  1  John  3:11-24 

As  a  Christian  to  whom  are  you  responsible?  For  what  are  you 
responsible?  In  what  ways  can  you  as  a  Christian  witness  to  other 
people?  Is  it  possible  to  feel  as  close  to  God  when  you  talk  with  him 
as  you  do  to  a  friend?  If  so,  how?  If  not,  why  not? 


The  average  laborer  of  the  middle  ages,  wishing  to  acquire  a 
Bible,  would  have  had  to  spend  every  cent  he  earned,  over  a  15-year 
period,  to  buy  even  an  ordinary  copy. — Submitted  by  Eva  Kraus. 

The  music  teacher  at  Juilliard . .  .  lined  up  17  of  her  operatic 
students  one  day.  She  told  15  to  go  home  and  have  babies.  She  told 
the  16th  to  try  opera  and  told  me  to  go  into  musical  comedy.  I  did  and 
here  I  am  today. — Edie  Adams  in  Nashville  Banner. 
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Encyclopedia  of  Jewish  Humor  by  Henry  D.  Spalding.  Jonathan  David,  Pub- 
lishers, 131  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10010.  $7.95. 

Jake  gave  lengthy  and  explicit  instructions  to  Yossilov  the  barber.  When  the 
haircut  was  finished,  Yossilov  held  up  a  mirror  so  Jake  could  see  the  results,  from 
sides  and  rear. 

"It's  satisfactory?"  asked  Yossilov. 

"Not  quite,"  answered  Jake.  "Make  it  a  little  longer  in  the  back." 

A  joke  from  the  volume.  Generally  speaking  a  fine  collection  of  Jewish  humor. 
A  few  duds  but  the  book  is  456  pages  long.  The  "Table  of  Contents"  is  quite  clever; 
e.g.  25  SHOW  BIZ:  or — All  right,  so  you're  an  actor;  but  what  do  you  do  for  a  living? 

Pot  is  Rot  (And  Other  Horrible  Facts  About  Bad  Things)  by  Jean  V.  Vermes.  As- 
sociation Press,  291  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10007.  Cloth,  $3.95.  Paper,  $1.75. 

We  wish  we  could  get  every  young  person  who  wants  to  start  smoking,  drinking, 
using  drugs,  playing  fast  and  loose  with  sex  to  read  this  book  carefully  and  sincere- 
ly. "Cigarettes  can  make  you  a  physical  drop-out.  So  can  alcohol."  "Pot  can  impair 
the  memory,  producing  confusion  and  irritability.  It  can  also  result  in  illusions, 
anxiety,  aggressiveness,  and  sleeplessness."  And  more. 

Careers  for  You  by  Erma  Ferrari.  Abingdon  Press,  Nashville,  Tenn.  37202.  Paper, 

$1.75. 

Revised  edition  of  an  old  standby.  Help  on  how  to  select  your  life  work.  Majors 
on  the  kind  of  person  you  are — the  all-important  test. 

Christian  Doctrine  by  Shirley  C.  Guthrie,  Jr.  John  Knox  Press,  Box  1176,  Rich- 
mond, Va.  23209.  Paper,  $2.95. 

Planned  around  the  Apostles'  Creed,  this  book  is  a  careful,  contemporary 
survey  of  the  teachings  of  the  Christian  church. 

Daily  Readings  from  the  Works  of  Leslie  D.  Weatherhead.  Selected  by  Frank 
Cumbers.  Abingdon  Press,  Nashville,  Tenn.  37202.  $3.50. 

A  yearly  devotional  made  up  of  selections  from  the  outstanding  writings  of 
one  of  London's  most  famous  preachers.  The  reader  will  spend  a  year  with  this  man 
and  he  will  find  him  warm,  thoughtful,  inspirational,  and  helpful. 

China— the  Roots  of  Madness.  Text  by  Theodore  H.  White.  Produced  by  Mel 
Stuart.  Bantam  Books,  Inc.  271  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10016.  $1.00. 

First  produced  as  a  television  documentary,  this  text  is  now  in  paperback. 
Anyone  wishing  a  brief  picture  of  that  enigmatic  land  of  China  and  its  people  will 
find  this  Bantam  edition  excellent. 
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Another  Donation  for  Free  Copies 

Please  accept  (donation  of  $10.00)  for  overseas  chaplains'  distribution  fund. 
— SSgt  John  Caldwell,  Box  98  12  TFS,  APO  San  Francisco  96239 

Address  Wanted 

I  wish  to  inquire  about  the  girl  who  was  the  cover  photo  for  THE  LINK,  March, 
1969.  I  realize  fully  that  your  professional  requirements  may  prohibit  you  from  di- 
vulging the  information.  However,  I  would  appreciate  it  if  this  letter  could  be 
passed  to  her  in  hopes  that  she  might  return  a  letter. 

I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  writing  to  unknown  photographs  nor  models  and  this 
may  appear  clumsy.  However,  in  this  instance  I  was  really  stunned  by  this  girl  and 
could  not  lay  the  book  down  and  forget  it. 

— CPT  Jack  Crabtree.  Co  B  2/327th  Infan,  101  Airborne  Div.,  APO 
San  Francisco  96383 

Enjoys  THE  LINK 

I  enjoy  THE  LINK  every  month  and  have  two  boys  in  service  who  also  enjoy  it. 
— Norman  L.  Hersey,  Publisher,  Church  Management,  13308  Euclid  Ave., 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44112 

Accolade  for  a  LINK  Artist 

The  three  complimentary  copies  of  the  October  issue  of  your  magazine  with 
my  story  arrived  today,  and  I  would  like  to  say  thank  you  very  much. 

Being  a  novice  writer,  I  was  glad  to  see  my  story  in  print,  and  thrilled  with  the 
accompanying  picture.  Mr.  Levy  seemed  to  bring  out  all  the  feelings  and  thoughts 
that  I'd  tried  to  express. 

—Mrs.  Margaret  Lael  Cooper,  8-B  Chase's  Lane,  Middletown,  R.I.  02480 

Illustration  Best  Ever 

Thanks  for  three  copies  of  the  August  LINK.  I  enjoyed  the  issue  very  much  and 
I  think  the  illustration  on  my  story  is  the  best  ever.  It  has  always  been  a  pleasure  to 
work  with  you  and  your  consideration  for  the  writer  is  noteworthy. 

— Dan  Ross,  1281  Manawagonish  Rd.,  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  Canada. 

Then  there  was  the  lady  driver  who  bragged  that  she  always 
honked  her  horn  when  she  went  through  a  red  light,  to  warn  reckless 
drivers.  J.  H. 

Then  there  was  the  business  man  who  credits  his  success  to  his 
wife.  He  says,  "I  keep  a  photo  of  my  wife  on  my  desk  and  everytime 
I  see  her  picture  I  stay  and  work  overtime.,, — Jack  Herbert. 

Old  friends  and  old  ways  ought  not  to  be  disdained.—  American 
Druggist, 
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"Get  this  computer  fixed.  It  answer- 
ed my  question  'Yes'  instead  of  'Yes, 
Sir!'" 

"So  you  gave  a  fellow  $75  to  look 
up  your  ancestors,"  said  Smith. 
"What  did  he  learn?" 

"Plenty,"  answered  Brown.  "I 
had  to  give  him  another  $75  to  keep 
him  quiet." — Cumberland  Flag. 

First  Indian:  Ugh! 
Second  Indian:  Ugh! 
First  Indian:  Ugh!  Ugh! 
Second  Indian:  Don't  change  the 
subject. — Builders. 


A  father  was  deeply  absorbed  in 
his  favorite  TV  program  when  his 
young  son  asked  him  about  a  home- 
work problem. 

"Dad,"  questioned  the  youngster, 
"where  are  the  Alps?" 

"Ask  your  mother,"  came  the 
swift  reply.  "She  puts  everything 
away." 

"Don't  apologize,"  snapped  the 
babysitter  to  the  parents  who  came 
back  late.  "If  I  had  a  kid  like  yours 
I  wouldn't  be  in  a  hurry  to  get  home 
either." — Scandal  Sheet. 

The  father  was  scolding  his  teen- 
age daughter  for  her  slovenly  ap- 
pearance. "You  modern  girls  don't 
seem  to  care  how  you  look  any 
more,"  he  declared.  "Why,  your  hair 
looks  like  a  mop." 

"What's  a  mop?"  the  daughter 
inquired  innocently. — National  Re- 
tired Teachers  Association  Journal. 

Said  the  anxious  wife,  as  she 
watched  her  husband  fishing  in  a 
bucket  of  water  in  the  middle  of  the 
living  room:  "I'd  take  him  to  a  psy- 
chiatrist, but  we  need  the  fish." — 
Anderson  Independent. 

Dad  congratulated  his  teen-age 
daughter. 

"Well,"  he  said.  "Usually  you 
talk  on  the  phone  for  two  hours  at 
a  stretch,  but  this  time  you  were 
only  on  for  45  minutes.  What  hap- 
pened?" 

"Wrong  number,"  she  replied. — 
Judy  Seelye  in  Louisville  Courier - 
Journal. 
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EARTH  VIEW  FROM  APOLLO  8 
A  striking  view  showing  nearly  the  entire  Western  Hemis- 
phere. Read  the  story  beginning  on  page  5:   "His  Pulpit  was 
the  Moon." 


